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“ Vigilant” * Ailsa” 


THE CRUISE OF THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB 


The start of the race for the Commodore’s Cup is shown in the upper picture. Two of the notable yachts of the squadron, the “ Vigilant” and the 
“Ailsa,” both in the yawl class, which is new this season, are shown in the lower illustration 
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at the seashore, or at the big Rainbow City Ws Dy 


on the Lakes. Don’t fail to go and enjoy yourself, but before 
you go be sure to obtain a policy of Life Insurance in 


THE 
PRUDENTIAL 


so that no matter what might happen, 
you will have the joy of knowing that 
the loved ones are provided for. 


LIFE INSURANCE is one of the greatest 





home protectors the world has ever known. 
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THE GOLFING AUTHORITY 





Practical 
Golf 


By WALTER J. TRAVIS 


By far the most practical 
and authoritative work on 
the game that has yet been 
published. Mr. Travis's long 
experience and the fact that 
hewsa self-taught player com- 
bine to make him an tdeal tn- 
structor. The book ts one 
which will be of the greatest 
help to both the nowce and 
the veteran. 


Illustrated from Instantaneous 


Photographs. $2 00 Net. 








NO. 3 PORTRAIT COLLECTION 
OF SHORT STORIES 


The 
Nineteenth 


Hole 


By VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN 


Editor of “‘ Golf” 

A new collection of golf 
stories by the author of “The 
Golficide” and “The Golfer's 
Alphabet.” 

The tales are quiteas amusing 
as those in the author's earlrer 
volumes, and here the humor ts 
varied by the occasional tntro- 
duction of the vagartes of the 
automobile. [tts pre-eminent- 
ly a book for the summer. 

Just Published. $1 15 Net. 











A BOOK ror EVERY YACHTSMAN 





Elements of 
Navigation 


By W. J. HENDERSON 


A clear and concise statement 
of the essential facts concern- 
ing the handling of a yacht 
at sea. It furnishes infor. 
mation indispensable to every 
yachtsman. Mr. Flenderson’s 
book has already come to oc- 
cupy the postition of the standa- 
ard popular work on the 
subject, and tts handy form 
commends it especially as a 
veference work on practical 


questions. 
$1 00 
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The Observer 


HAVE not felt inclined at any time to take a de- 

cided stand in the Schley-Sampson controversy 

save to say that the whole affair struck me as 
pitiable and undignified. I am glad, however, that 
the Navy Department has ruled the third volume of 
Mr. Edgar Stanton Maclay’s History of the Navy 
as a text-book out of the course at Annapolis, for 
the reason that the historian’s language, as quoted 
by reliable journals, is intemperate, and in so far as 
it relates to Admiral Sehley’s behavior at the battle 
of Santiago does not seem to be justified by any defi- 
nitely substantiated facts. No one doubts Mr. Mac- 
lay’s sincerity, but he does not appear to have cul- 
tivated the calm judicial manner which is a sine qua 
non of an acceptable historian. Mr. Maclay states 
that he submitted the proofs of the respective chapters 
of his book to the officers directly interested in what 
he had to say. It is therefore safe to assume that 
Admiral Sampson and Admiral Evans and Secretary 
Long and others have had an opportunity to modify 
such statements as Mr. Maclay had to make concerning 
themselves. But—did Mr. Maclay submit to Admiral 
Schley for his approval or disapproval what he had 
written concerning the erstwhile commodore? 

If not, why not? 

Surely an officer placed upon the defensive should 
have as great, if not a greater, opportunity to set him- 
self right as those who come in for a large measure 
of praise. 


his friends to demand a most rigid investiga- 

tion of the charge. Kellerism is not desirable 
in the United States navy, and I am glad to learn that 
the Admiral has taken his coat off and is to punish 
his detractors, or know the reason why he may not. 


IN his trients to Admiral Schley owes it to 


HAVE received a letter from a visitor to New York 
who ‘is not favorably impressed by the system of 
enumeration of the streets and avenues of the 

metropolis now in vogue. “ What is the matter with 
New-Yorkers,” he asks, “that they designate their 
broad and beautiful highways by mere numbers, in- 
stead of conferring upon them the names of distinguish- 
ed and valorous citizens of this republic? Why should 
an imposing public thoroughfare like Fifth Avenue, 
for instance, be known by a numeral instead of by 
some name glorious in the annals of the American peo- 
ple? You did well when you named Lexington and Mad- 
ison avenues. Did your originality or knowledge of his- 
tory give out at that moment, that your other avenues 
should be known as A and B, followed by a lot of mean- 
ingless numbers? And Central Park—oh, ye gods, what 
a lost opportunity!” The point of the correspondent is 
tolerably well taken, although he does the city some 
injustice. The authorities can creditably point to 
Washington and Union squares; to the Riverside Drive; 
to the Lafayette Boulevard; to Columbus and Amster- 
dam avenues, and numerous other public ways that 
are named with equal propriety. They may also call 
the gentleman’s attention to the vast array of historic 
names conferred upon the streets in the downtown 
districts; but it does seem strange that a superb artery 
of traffic, social and commercial, such as Fifth 
Avenue has become, should continue to be known by a 
mere figure, when we have so many unappropriated 
great names lying around, any one of which might 
well be conferred upon the highway in question. Cen- 
tral Park, also, is indeed a misnomer, for it is no 
longer, if indeed it ever was, central; and while the 
names of Lincoln, Farragut, Grant, Sheridan, and oth- 
ers deserving of the honor are as yet unappropriated, 
it would seem truly as if, as our correspondent sug- 
gests, a great opportunity had been lost. 


HE subject, however, is a dangerous one to agi- 

tate at this particular moment. as the critic 
: will see for himself if he looks into the present 
city government of Greater.New York and considers 
the men who control it. Some day it may be possible 
to bring the question up with some hope of bettering 
present conditions, but just now, when we realize that 
the Central Park might be rechristened “The Clausen 
Gardens ” or “Spate Park,” and that Fifth Avenue 
might become known as “ Croker Boulevard,” it is 
perhaps the wisest policy to let well enough alone. I 
shouldn’t mind having Eleventh Avenue rechristened 
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Van Wyck Avenue, because with the large number of 
gas-houses thereon it would he descriptive as well as 
historical, but were Sixth Avenue to be rechristened 
and handed down to posterity as Devery Road it would 
scarcely do as the centre of the shopping district. 


T had not been my intention to make use of “ The 
Observer” columns of the WEEKLY for the pur- 
pose of expressing the indignation I might feel 

from time to time over the behavior of other people, 
since it is my object rather to mitigate than to add 
to the troubles of mankind at this season of the year. 
Nevertheless, there are subjects which must be treated 
somewhat censoriously irrespective of seasons, and when 
the news came the other day that the Brooklyn Bridge 
had begun to sag either by reason of a superfluity of 
heat, trolley-cars, or Tammany carelessness, I became 
somewhat warm in the vicinity of my hitherto imper- 
vious collar. The heat, those of us who suffer from it 
have got to stand until somebody starts an enterprise 
to cool the city in summer, just as it is heated in win- 
ter by a certain corporation known to commerce. But 
the Tammany carelessness and the superfluity of 
trolley-cars where they do not belong we should be able 
to deal with. No sane person denies that the 
trolley companies, in spite of their many alleged 
sins both of omission and commission, are a great 
boon to civilization. More lives have been saved by 
the opportunities they offer for an inexpensive out- 
ing on these hot summer days than are lost through 
the carelessness of motormen who run over equally 
careless wayfarers, and who occasionally subject the 
patrons of the cars to the perils of a rear-end col- 
lision. The surface railroads have often been cen- 
sured for the accidents which the running of their ears 
has occasioned, but they have never, that I know of, 
had placed to their credit their due meed of praise for 
the good they accomplish in bringing within the reach 
of the suffocating denizens of the city streets the 
pure fresh air and other delights of the country-side. 
Yet there is a point beyond which. these companies 
should not be allowed to go, and that point is far this 
side of the ascertainable limit of public safety. I am 
not at all inclined to take an alarmist view of the 
present situation on the bridge, hut when it is known 
that the structure was never designed at the outset to 
bear any such dead weight as‘it is at present subjected 
to, I am appalled at the temerity of those public offi- 
cials who sit quietly by and see this weight added to 
day by day without lifting a finger of protest or ad- 
monition. By no means exclude the trolleys from the 
bridge, but regulate them with so firm a hand that 
they may not arouse even a suspicion that they are a 
menace to the life and limb of the public or to the per- 
manent strength of the great bridge. 


expresses himself in a kind of English that indi- 
cates that he is a graduate of some loosely con- 
ducted grammar-school, takes me to task because the 
WEEKLY recently devoted a column and a half to the 
unspeakable Debs. He is an admirer of Debs, who, he 
asserts, “forgets more in one minute than” I “ will 
learn in a month.” I take this method of telling the 
gentleman that in the latter assertion I agree with 
him fully, though I think he has either understated 
Debs’s capacity for forgetting or overestimated mine 
for acquiring knowledge. Mr. Debs forgets in a min- 
ute all that I have been able to learn in a lifetime. 
I will go further even than this. Mr. Debs forgets 
more in a minute than the civilized world has been 
able to learn since the beginning of time, as is proven 
by the fact that this curious idol of Socialism has 
forgotten the value of law, of order, of right, of 
justice, of unselfishness —of everything, in fact, for 
which the world has striven and toward which it has 
been moving since that pleasant summer’s day when 
Eve invited Adam to join her in an apple. 
Yes, indeed. As a forgetter Debs is a champion. It 
is absolutely impossible for knowledge to keep pace 
with his cultivated ignorance. 


A GENTLEMAN writing a very neat hand, and who 


NCIDENTALLY this correspondent says, “ We 
I need a new Constitution, and you ought to know 
it.” I do know it. What is more, I hope they 
will get it. He and his friends are so radically and 
inherently out of tune with truth that their consti- 
tutions must be sadly in need of amendment. I should 
not advise them, however, to try to get these until 
after they have tried to fix up the old ones with a few 
doses of calomel, or have spent a year or two upon 
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some simple diet designed to make life pleasanter and 
happier and sweeter for the unfortunate and chronic 


dyspeptic. 


SMALL-SIZED tempest has lately been brewing 
A in the Newport teapot which, as I view it, calls 
for some revision of the names of the days of 
the week. It seems that Thursday evenings, hitherto 
recognized as belonging socially to Mrs. Astor, have 
been appropriated by certain other ladies for their 
dinner parties—the result, if these ladies insist upon 
it, being either that Mrs. Astor must be content with 
some other evening or that the respective claimants 
shall lock horns and fight it out if it takes all summer. 
Personally, I am sorry for both parties to the contro- 
versy, and I hope the question will soon be settled ami- 
cably and without the intervention of the authorities. 
We have strikes enough in the country to-day without 
having a social civil-war on our hands. I should not 
dare to suggest that the matter be referred to a board 
of arbitration, consisting of Mr. Harry Lehr, Mr. 
Rourke Cockran, and an outsider, say Mr. Shaffer of 
Pittsburg; nor should I be willing to recommend that 
the fair hostesses pool their dinners and have a sort 
of syndicate affair on neutral ground every Thursday — 
night. What should be done is to prepare at once a 
social treaty, such as the powers have been striving for 
in China, so that when it comes to a partition of the 
week there shall be no injustice wrought to any one. 
Then when it is definitely decided what days belong 
to whom, these days should be renamed for exclusive 
Newport use into Astorday, Belmontday, Lehrday, and 
so forth. 
Monday should be left as it is, for the mere blanket 
significance of its first syllable, which, though slangy, 
is expressive and descriptive. 


New Jersey and another in Virginia, to my cleri- 

cal friends who find themselves preaching to empty 
pews. ‘The New Jersey preacher furnishes those who 
attend services on Sundays with a first-class dinner, 
and the Virginia exhorter provides suits of clothes for 
those who claim that they stay at home for lack of 
suitable raiment. In certain aspects it is a pity that 
it should be so, but we are living in an age where en- 
terprise is an essential of success, and the clergy seem 
to be unable as yet to realize the changed or changing 
conditions. It happens that in the instances noted the 
enterprise has taken a material turn, but I opine that 
this is not in all cases necessary. If our rectors and 
other parsons who find their congregations slipping 
away from them will provide digestible spiritual food 
and hand out a few pieces of intellectual raiment of 
approved pattern and decent fit for their hearers, | 
fancy we shall hear less in the future of a demoral- 
ized Sunday. 


ENERAI. CHAFFEE in a speech at a dinner 
(5 natty given in Manila, after praising the 
efficiency of the American troops, asserted that 
they were not well dressed. He deplored their careless- 
ness in sartorial matters, and urged the officers to 
employ the best tailors, thus setting a good example 
to the men. This is all very well in its way. It is 
good advice, and there is indubitable evidence that 
the general hit upon a conspicuous shortcoming of 
the man in khaki. It is proper to say, however, that 
Yeneral Chaffee’s little lecture might better have 
been read to those who are responsible for the niggard- 
ly pay of both officers and men, to whom the “ best 
tailor” is as much of an extravagance relatively to 
their wage as is champagne to the man who can barely 
pay for his beer. It is a notorious fact that the finan- 
cial returns of an officer in the United States army 
are scarcely adequate for his necessities, much less 
for his luxuries, particularly if he be a man of fam- 
ily, and herein has Jain one of our difficulties in mak- 
ing friends of the new peoples who have come either 
permanently or temporarily into our keeping. Suc- 
ceeding a set of rulers given to an impressive, even if 
extravagant, display of the pomp and panoply of mil- 
itarism, our soldiers have presented the appearance 
of a band of hired men, careless of dress, and seemingly 
devoid of social qualities. They have been utterly 
unable to return the social advances of the well-dis- 
posed people who welcomed them into new fields of 
activity by reason of their poverty, and in not a few 
instances, the causes not being understood, the results 
have worked for evil. 
When one of Mr. Depew’s brakemen, taken to task 


I COMMEND the example of two clergymen, one in 
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for his failure to enunciate clearly the name of a 
station on the Hudson River Road, retorted that the 
then president could not expect to have a first-class 
tenor for ten dollars a week, he hit this identical nail 
on the head. 

We cannot find an army of Pelhams on the poor 
wage of an American army officer, unless we choose to 
have the army records smirched by judgments entered 
against those who cannot pay their bills. 


HEAR the wee voice of some little Anti-Imperialist 
off in the corner asking if the Spanish officers were 
better paid than ours. 

I don’t know. 1 don’t believe they were. 

But the Spanish officers had sources of income in the 
field of action which would be scorned by the sturdy 
integrity of the American. [f Spanish methods were 
recognized as proper ones with us, we should have to 
establish a chair in the Liberal Art of Looting at 
West Point. 


ERE is a bit of significant news from Cuba. The 
report of the Bureau of Vital Statistics for 
June, the latest issued, shows that for three 
months there has not been a case of yellow fever in 
the city of Havana. The records show that since 1761 
—one hundred and forty years ago—no previous June 
has been passed with absolute immunity from this 
disease. The average number of deaths from yellow 
fever in June for the last nine years of Spanish occu- 
pation was 47.88, the smallest number occurring in 
June, 1898, when there were three deaths, the largest 
number in June, 1897, when there were 174 fatal cases. 
Furthermore, prior to American occupation small-pox 
had been one of the principal causes of death in Ha- 
vena. The report at hand states that there have been 
no cases of small-pox in Havana since July, 1900. 
Verily one cannot escape the conviction that this 
doctorial administration is doing good work down 
there in the Antilles, and I congratulate Doctor-General 
Wood and Surgeon-Major Gorgas upon their remark- 
able showing in the vital matter of the public health. 
[ don’t believe that all the powers of the Tooley Club 
of Boston, in consultation with the editors of the 
Evening Post, could have done much better. 


iE newly organized Women’s University Club 

seems to be starting under particularly favor- 

able auspices, so fer as membership and enthu- 
siasm are concerned. But there is a lion in the way, 
which, [ fear, the ladies wot not of, for it has been 
determined to run a club restaurant. Now it is well 
known that in men’s clubs the restaurant account 
always shows a deficit. Furthermore, women are 
notoriously parsimonious in the luncheons which they 
buy on their own account, one portion of tea and 
rolls, divided among three persons, with a plate of 
ice-cream, and no tip to the waiter, being the accepted 
feminine standard for a shopping expedition. In 
men’s clubs the deficit is often made good by the 
cigar and bar returns, but how is the Women’s Uni- 
versity Club to deal with the problem, unless—but 
no! The time is not ripe for the weed and cocktail 
in the sacred precincts of a woman’s club, University 
or Plain. The only hope seems to lie in the establish- 
ment of a millinery department. 


CORRESPONDENT in one of the daily papers re- 
vrets that the building of the Progress Club 
at Fifth Avenue and Sixty-third Street is to be 

torn down, because it is, he avers, “the only- brick 
building in the city in which the problem of red has 
been solved.” 

Can it be possible that there are esthetic heights to 
which we may attain as yet undreamed of by the 
architects of the upper West Side? Delivered, from the 
horrors of the brownstone age, we were so innocently 
satisfied with the rococo glories of the Riverside Drive, 
and now must we tackle the color problem, and proceed 
“Red and yellow,” as Lady Jane 
* Primary colors! Oh, South Kensington!” 

Let us hope that the destroying hand may be 
stayed until we can all make a pilgrimage to the 
Progress Club and study for ourselves the object-lesson 
embodied in its walls of plain red brick. 


to wateh bricks? 


Says. 


Hii decision in the Earl Russell bigamy case 
is a notable one in the application of the prin- 
ciple of extra-territorial jurisdiction. True, the 

Nevada divorce was a bungle, but it is plain that 
the House of Lords would have denied its validity in 
any event and asserted its right to punish its erring 
member. Apply this principle in our American civil 
code, and a Dakota divorce would become a dangerous 
thing to handle. As matters stand, the judiciary acts 
ef one State have a quasi standing by courtesy in all 
The guilty party in New York is forbidden 
tv remarry. But he may go to South Dakota, secure 
his divorce, marry, and return to New York with 
impunity. Technically, he is a criminal in contempt; 
practically, he goes scot-free. 

Yet there are signs of a change. Recently in New 
Jersey a man deserted his wife under atrocious cir- 
cumstances, got his divorce, and brazenly returned to 
his New Jersey home with his new partner. Indig- 
nant citizens caused his arrest, and let it be public- 
ly known that ostracism and boycott would be visited 
upon any one daring to offer bail for him. In the 


the others. 


end he escaped from durance only by enlisting the good 
offices of a distinguished citizen who had been misin- 
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formed upon the real nature of the case. Of course 
the offender could not have been convicted in the 
end, but to languish in jail, without bail, until the 
trial came off would have been at least a step tow- 
ards justice. The incident is only a straw, but it is 
a hopeful one. 


N the very height of the summer’s heat, when the 
suffering in the slums of the East Side is more 
intense, perhaps, than it ever has been before. 

there comes to light another alleged attempt to evade 
the new building laws and to erect more tenement- 
houses of the very type against which the Tenement- 
house Committee has made so good a fight. The new 
law provides that tenements shall be built with courts 
at least six feet square and open on one side—little 
enough when one considers the number of unfortunates 
often living in a single room in this crowded dis- 
trict. 

The architect who is said to have made the attempt 
to evade this law wishes to erect tenement-houses 
with small enclosed shafts having no opening to the 
outer air except at the top. 

It seems to me that there is something worse than 
ordinary dishonesty in this, particularly as the plans 
appear to have been passed by some official of the 
Building Department, and if investigation bears out 
the committee’s charges, too severe a punishment can- 
not be administered. 


HE Satyrday Review is becoming peevish in its 
old age. Not content with dictating the politi- 
cal policy of Great Britain and forming the 

literary tastes of the King’s subjects, it is venturing 
at length, and in a most disgruntled way, into the 
field of international sport. The result is much the 
same as that attained by the ass who borrowed the 
lion’s_ skin. 

The much-discussed Henley regatta is the subject 
which has aroused the Saturday Review’s ire. It 
clamors against the admission of foreign crews, and 
asserts that the British standard of amateurism is 
such that many of the outside crews must be consid- 
ered professional, and then, with even less good taste 
than discretion, comments upon the prospect of the 
races for the America’s cup. 

The Review's only apparent reason for disputing the 
amateur standing of our university crews is that 
they train for six months. Well, suppose they do; 
they are not the veteran oarsmen of the Leander Club; 
they are young undergraduates, and they need. the 
training to give them the endurance necessary to com- 
petition with older and more experienced men. At any 
rate, I know of no better influence in American col- 
lege life to-day than this long, hard system of train- 
ing. It may not produce so fast a crew as the Eng- 
lish plan, but that is certainly no ground for English 
protest. 

No American sportsman begrudges the Leander crew 
its victory, but every one must regret the unsports- 
manlike spirit which prompts the continuance of the 
incompetent and unjust criticisms of the Saturday 
Revie. 


T has always seemed to me that Massachusetts 
has some elements of civilization not possessed by 
other commonwealths. Among these are her courts 

of justice, and their great merit is that they are run 
by the judges, not by the populace nor the “ organiza- 
tion.” These Massachusetts judges are only just be- 
ginning to wear robes, but they have always been 
at the head of the procession, guarded by the blue 
swallow-tail coat, brass buttons, cocked hat, and white 
staff of the sheriff. When a judge is holding court 
in Barnstable, no one can have any dinner at the 
hotel until the court arrives: then the deputy sheriff 
takes down his white magic wand from~ before the 
doors of the dining-room, which are thrown open, and 
then the common lawyers and other people can sit 
down after the judge takes his place. When a judge 
goes to Nantucket to hold court, no one can disembark 
from the boat until he is ashore. Naturally, a judge 
treated in this manner believes that he is the court 
in reality and not merely in name. So when the 
Legislature and the criminal bar, enamoured of “ Fox’s 
knock-out questions,” undertook to force them upon 
Massachusetts courts, the judges blocked the game. 
They ruled that they would not permit jurors to be 
reduced to imbecility before they could sit in the 
trial of a cause. They, therefore, examine the jurors 
themselves, and secure a moderate degree of intelli- 
gence in a few minutes, instead of an immoderate lack 
of intelligence in many weeks. There is the Fosburg 
case in illustration, of which I must write in a hurry, 
lest it be finished before my ink is dry; in that case 
the jury was obtained in thirty minutes, evidence 
was taken on the afternoon of the day on which it 
was begun. while, before he went to tea, the judge had 


reminded the reporters that they were not in. New | 


York, but might be in jail if they commented on the 
case. The system is not liked by the criminal bar 
and criminals, but the tax-payers approve of it. 


USTICE SIMEON E. BALDWIN, ofthe Supreme 
Court of Connecticut, a man whose opinions are 
much respected by the country in general, and 
Yale men in particular, has recently expressed him- 
self strongly in favor of a three-year college course as 
against the present four-year system. Justice Bald- 
win is Professor of Constitutional Law at Yale, and 


his view-point is that of the instructor rather than 
the graduate. He says that our young men have not 
the time to give four years to a college or university 
education, that the “ bread-and-butter education” 
which follows is quite as important, and that many 
can ill afford pecuniarily to give so long a time to an 
unremunerative employment. He adds that the pres- 
ent system holds the young man back too long from 
his life-work. 

Coming from so eminent a man these criticisms are 
interesting, but I cannot agree with them. Our so- 
called university education means little enough now. 
One meets with college men constantly to-day who mur- 
der their English and have never heard of Charles 
Lamb. This is doubtless the fault of the men rather 
than the university, but it is only fair to assume that 
if they have acquired little in four years, they would 
have acquired less in three. 

However, aside from the sentimental feeling of ev- 
ery college man that the period of his undergraduate 
career was made up of “the shortest, gladdest years 
of life,” the best reply to Justice Baldwin’s argument 
is this—a man who wants to work and is hampered 
for time or money can easily go through Harvard, 
Yale, or any of our larger universities in three years 
under the present arrangement, and if the man does 
not want to work under these conditions, the extra 
year gained by the introduction of a three-year sys- 
tem will be of even less value to him in the world 
than in the university. 


tions between this country and Great Britain? 

Lord Pauncefote seems to be denying the state- 
ment that a new treaty has been made, and explain- 
ing that he hopes that the desires of the United States, 
including those of our Senators, will be agreeable to 
Great Britain. The statement that a treaty was com- 
pleted so far as Secretary Hay and Lord Pauncefote 
could complete it was made in HARPER’S WEEKLY 
several weeks ago. Naturally, it was necessary for 
some one to deny this, so Lord Pauncefote was pro- 
cured to say what he did, and he told the truth. 
There is no treaty. Every one, possibly including 
those who sought the denial, knew this. It also re- 
mains the truth, however, that the minds of Mr. Hay 
and Lord Pauncefote have actually met, and that 
they have agreed upon a treaty which meets the ob- 
jections formulated in the amendment to the former 
HNay-Pauncefote treaty. Lord Pauncefote is now try- 
ing to secure the consent of Downing Street to this 
treaty, and the chances are that he will succeed, be- 
cause of Great Britain’s strong desire for the friend- 
ship of this country, and because of the really small 
price which a surrender to the Senate will mean. 
Meantime Nicaragua is threatened with bankruptcy, 
has been forced to cut off her contributions to three 
colleges, and might sell us the canalway cheap — if 
we want to buy. 


W ‘tin is the true status of the treaty negotia- 


ET us all be thankful, sincerely and devoutly 
thankful, that the Cubans are able to see. the 
promise of prosperity. Besides, how agreeable 

it is to have some Cuban subject to talk about in- 
stead of yellow fever and politics. For more than 
six years the fruitful island has been a sufferer from 
insurrection and war; the industrious and the well- 
to-do have been fighting in the field for independence, 
for Spain, for property: fire has destroyed sugar- 
houses, crops have not been planted. Poverty, suf- 
fering, and race enmities have been the lot of the 
people; the desolation of savage and untamed nature 
has reigned in the fields that once made their pos- 
sessors rich. But peace has come and industries are 
reviving; the fields seem grateful for the repose they 
have enjoyed from the ploughshare of the cultivator, 
and are responding more quickly than was supposed 
possible. Mr. Carden, the British consul-general at 
Havana, predicts that in a few years the Cuban sugar 
crop will exceed the demands of this country, now the 
only customer, and will compete with the beet-sugar 
of Europe. I am sure that nothing ought to please 
the liberators of Cuba so much as this evidence that 
their sacrifices have not been in vain. It must occur 
to the old New-Yorker that one result of Cuban abun- 
dance will mean an exchange of hospitality, in conse- 
quence of which a happy New York colony in Havana 
will take the place of that anxious Cuban colony which 
used to haunt Bleecker Street and its vicinity. 


HEN Francis Bacon said that “ Prosperity 

doth best divorce vice,” he did not conceive 

his own phrase most happily, for he doubtless 
intended to say that when a foolish man acquires a 
fortune he buys a yacht, loads her with champagne and 
cther light freight, and joins one of the circles~of 
which Dante sang. But there is a better meaning to 
his words. A very frequent use of prosperity is the 
revelation to the fortunate man that what he once 
considered virtues are follies and vices. The man who, 
in poverty, always cynically and critically found. his 
own country “ good enough for him,” discovers, now 
that he has the steamship fare, that he was a narrow- 
minded bigot; he. who wore “hand - me - downs ”. by 
preference is convinced that the good clothes:at which 
he used to sneer are synonymous with comfort; he 
who burned oil in lamps because he preferred it wires 
his house for electricity when oil is struck on his own 
farm. It is wonderful how quickly, when a lucky man 
has got what he wants, the new possession changes 
































his point of view! There is a good deal of sincerity 
in this world, no doubt, but it is, nevertheless, a gen- 
eral rule that prosperity often discovers for its pos- 
sessor that the sincerity of his days of poverty was 
a vice or a folly. This tumultuous prosperity of to- 
day, for example, is lurid in its vindication of every 
reading of Bacon. Here is Charles A. Towne, who a 
year ago was for a minute or so candidate for Vice- 
President on the Silver Republican platform with 
Bryan. He has struck oil in Texas, and, sighing, de- 
certs silver and Bryan and joins the plutocracy. He 
will find Hogg there, and Mills; while Bailey, also of 
Texas, sitting in his ranch, shakes no more the fist of 
labor in the face of capital. And who is this waving 
his handkerchief to his friends in Texas? It is Lord 
Rosebery shouting for the King’s war, turning his back 
definitely upon Liberalism, and incidentally leading the 
King’s sister-in-law to the altar. Verily, conservatism, 
which is the wisdom of him who-has, soon finds out 
the vice of the radicalism of him who has not. Let 
us drink to Prosperity, the most potent of eye-openers! 


HE Liberal party of England has apparently 

gone to pieces. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 

the party’s acknowledged leader, and Mr. John 
Morley have recently resumed their assaults upon the 
policy of the Salisbury government in South Africa; 
and Sir Henry, having made a particularly bitter at- 
tack on the government’s method of warfare against 
the Boers, was answered by Mr. Asquith, who, speak- 
ing as a Liberal, declined to follow his leader. He 
takes the ground that. the government should be sup- 
ported until its South-African programme is carried 
out, until the republics lose their independence, and 
until South Africa is quiet under British rule. On 
the other hand, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and 
Mr. Morley are trying to reunite the party on the 
theory of the former’s Southampton speech, that it is 
foreign “ to the British genius, and foreign to the tra- 
ditions that have made the British Empire,” to attempt 
to govern a white people without its consent. At this 
point the party splits at a propitious moment, for the 
government is growing very weak, as its own sup- 
porters acknowledge. The fact is, probably, that there 
never was so good an opportunity for the Liberals 
since their vacillation on the proposition to erect a 
monument to Cromwell united the Irish with the 
Tories and drove them out of power. It is interesting 
to recall this episode; for Mr. Balfour, having stamped 
on Cromwell for party gain, accepted from Mr. Wert- 
heimer a bust of the Protector and placed it in West- 
minster Hall. Perhaps if he succeeds now in in- 
creasing the breach in the Liberal ranks, he will be 
found ready to play again the old Tory trick of adopt- 
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ing Liberal principles for Tory purposes, and will com- 
promise with the Boers. 


R. DOTY, the health officer of the Port of 

New York, has recently declared that infectious 

diseases are rarely, if ever, communicated by 
means of the clothing. 

This is doubtless sound science, but it is rather a 
pity that Dr. Doty’s remarks have gone beyond the 
limited cirele for which they were intended. 

A little wholesome fear in the heart of a man will 
do more to make him cautious in such matters than all 
the advice and warning in the world. No one disputes 
that infectious diseases are sometimes communicated 
by the clothing, and anything that discourages fear in 
this direction is to be regretted. 


N association has recently been formed in Eng- 

land called the * Society for Checking the Abuses 

of Public Advertising,’ and it might not be a 

bad idea to establish an American branch. Curiously 

enough, it is in the city that the British advertiser 

sins most offensively; have we not all gazed despairing- 

ly at the long string of passing *buses, wondering 

whether we had better go to somebody’s Soap or to 

somebody else’s Cocoa, the proper destination of the 
vehicle being entirely a matter of conjecture? 

Over here it is the country that suffers, and nothing 
is apparently sacred from the paint-brush and paste- 
pot of the enterprising advertiser. Just outside of the 
Hoboken tunnel of the Lackawanna road is a cemetery, 
whose fences are placarded with gayly colored an- 
nouncements of pills and stove-polish, and at Niagara 
a huge and hideous boarding has recently been crected 
on the Canadian side. Surely these things are abuses 
and deserve to be checked. 


EW YORK’S highest court has established an ad- 
mirable precedent in its affirmation of judgment 
in the suit brought by Miss Abigail Roberson, of 

Rochester, against a flour-milling company which, with- 
out the young woman’s permission or consent, made use 
of her picture in advertising their product. Miss Ro- 
berson held that her privacy had been invaded.. The 
lower court set aside a demurrer to this complaint, 
and in this it is sustained by the Appellate Di- 
vision. 

Justice Rumsey’s opinion in the case is of uncommon 
value, as it establishes several new legal principles. 
It holds that one’s features or limbs are personal prop- 
erty, and that the court is bound to protect one’s 
rights to them. In regard to profits, it maintains 
that, even if the person has no intention of making 
her face or form valuable, the same right still exists. 
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Justice Rumsey also differs from the contention of the 
defence that the court takes no cognizance of mental 
anguish as a ground for a suit to recover damages, and 
holds that in this as in other ways a person has a 
right to legal protection. 

Any decision of this sort that tends to strengthen 
the rights of the individual to personal privacy is a 
welcome one, and [ hope that Justice Rumsey’s opinion 
will effectually put a stop to a practice which for some 
years has been all too prevalent. 


Art Society, as outlined by its president, Mr. John 
De Witt Warner, may meet with the fullest su 

There is no reason why the many simple neces- 
names, 


] “are society, hope that the work of the Municipal 


cess. 
sities of a great city, such as 
numbers, lamps, police and fire boxes, hydrants, ete., 
should not be so designed as to serve their purpose, 
and be, if not decorative, at least inotfensive. In be- 
ginning with the little things the society is feeling its 
way wisely, and if it persists in its work there is no 
reason why we should not yet see the infinite chaotic 
facts of the city show order and emergent beauty. 
But besides doing a great work for its home city the 
society will do much for the rest of the country, and 
this announcement of its programme is very timely. 
This is the time of the year when out-of-town alder- 
men are racking their brains for good excuses for 
junketing trips, and as most places are constantly 
extending their house-numbering, lighting, police, and 
fire systems, what could be more natural than that 
committees “ comprised of his Worship the Mayor, the 
Chairman of the Board of Works, Alds. This and 
That, with the power to add to their numbers,” should 
be appointed everywhere to visit and get the ripest 
thought on all these matters. Thus it may 
that besides doing a good work for New York, the 
Municipal Art Society is conferring a boon on the poor 
tired aldermen of many other places. 


street house 
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ment that at the coronation of King Edward 
“the kissing of the King by each peer is one of 
the services to be abolished.” 

I have never been so honored by one of England's 
nobility, and am perhaps incompetent to pass judg- 
ment on their efforts in this direction, but I have 
looked over the benches of the House of Lords, and | 
can scarcely wonder at King Edward’s objection to 
this part of the performance. 

Still it is a pity to abandon old customs, and by a 
little ingenuity and the substitution of the peeresses 
for the peers, I have an idea that the ceremony might 
be accomplished entirely to his Majesty’s satisfaction. 


I ONDON TRUTH is the authority for the state- 



































Launch of the Submarine Torpedo-Boat “Adder” 


The first of five Holland boats ordered by the United States government was launched at the Nixon yards, Elizabethport, New Jersey, July 22. The “Adder” is 63 feet 4 inches over all, and 


will carry five torpedoes 11 feet 8 inches in length. 





Mrs. E. B. Frost, who christened the boat, stands on the platform shown in the centre of the larger picture 
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The “Shamrock II.” with her new racing Rig 























John Arbuckle 


Hotel Life Aboard Ship 


NEW method of escaping from the hot nights of 

the city has been originated by John Arbuckle, 

who has changed a merchant vessel, the Jacob 
A, Stamler, into the semblance of a modern hotel. The 
Stamler is towed down New York Bay before sunset, 
and is brought back to her pier early enough in the 
morning to permit the guests to reach their places of 
business at the usual hour. A smoking-room, lounging- 
room, and a dining-saloon are provided. The hotel is 
conducted on strictly temperance principles, and is 
another phase of the constant demand for novelty in 
the metropolis. 
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The Floating Hotel en route 


to its Anchorage 
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Taking the Balloon from the House M. Santos-Dumont in his Basket 


The Latest Achievement in Navigation of the Air 


M. Santos-Dumont, of Paris, appears to have come nearer to solving the problem of aerial navigation than any one else. In a cradle suspended from a cigar-shaped balloon about one hundred and 
fifty feet in length, propelled by a petroleum-motor, the inventor rose in the air and encircled the Eiffel Tower three times. The balloon was under almost perfect control at all times 





A. C. Kraenzlein (Penn.) W. W. Coe, Jr. (L. A. C.) K. Baxter (Penn.) J. K. Baxter 
Winning the Hurdle Race Putting the Weight at 45 ft. 5 1-2 in. Winner of the High Jump, 6 ft. 1 in. Clearing 9 ft. 10 in. in the Pole Jump 


American Athletes in England—Some of the Events at Huddersfield in which they took the Honors 
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Mr. Dooley: 


" "YE know I'd like ta be an iditor,” said Mr. 
Dooley. 
“Tt must be a hard job,” said Mr. 
Hennessy. “ Ye have to know so much.” 
“-Tis a hard job,” said Mr. Dooley, 
“but “tis a fascinatin’? wan. They’se 
nawthin’ so hard as mindin’ ye’er own business, 
an’ an iditor niver has to do that. He’s like 
mesilf. I’m sick iv th’ perpetchool round iv ex- 
aminin’ th’ beer pump an’ countin’ up th’ re- 
ceipts. I want to put on me hat an’ go out an’ 
take a peek at th’ neighborhood. How’s Clancy 
gettin’ on with his wife? Is it thrue she hates 
him’? How’s Schwartzmeister’s business? Whin 
is Flannigan goin’ to paint his barn? Afther I 
get through with me investigations I come back 
here an’ give ye me opinyion on th’ topics iv th’ 
day. Be hivens, I am an iditor in me way. All 
I need is a cover iv a yellow man hittin’ a blue 
goluf ball with a green shtick to be wan iv th’ 
gr-reatest newspapers th’ wurruld iver see. An’ 
if it wasn’t fr th’ likes iv ye, I wudden’t be 
alive. Ye’re me circulation. Ye’re small, Hin- 
nissy, but ye’re silict. Ye want to know what’s 
goin’ on an’ ye want some wan to make up ye’er 
mind about it, an’ I give ye th’ ivints iv th’ day 
an’ tell ye what they all mane. 

* But it mus’ be gran’ to be a rale iditor. I 
come down town in a goold barooche fr’m me 
boardin’-house an’ brush aside th’ cabinet min- 
isthers at th’ dure, an’ go to me palashial cham- 
ber with tillyphone connictions to iv’ry part iv 
th’ wurruld. I sind f’r wan iv th’ spry ray- 
porthers, an’ says I, ‘What’s goin’ on up th’ 
sthreet?? ‘They was a fight between a man 
called Rooley an’ one called Fennessy, because 
Shannessy wudden’t wurruk for Rooley anny 
longer.’ ‘ Very good,’ says I. ‘Ye may go,’ I says. 
An’ I set down an’ write: ‘ As we go to press yisterdah 
with our spicyal midnight to-morrah’s extry edition, 
we larn that a dispute has broke out between capital, 
as riprisinted be Martin H. Doogan, an’ labor, th’ bul- 
warks iv our liberty, in th’ person iv th’ affable little 
Oscar O’Callaghan. We do not know annything about 
th’ causes iv this unforchnit dispute, but all we can 
say, gintlemen, is arbitrate! This is no time f’r put- 
tin’ forward silfish motives. Th’ inthrests iv capital 
an’ labor is th’ same, wan thryin’ to make capital out 





‘“*One of th’ spry Rayporthers” 


iv labor, an’ th’ other thryin’ to make laborin’-men 
out iv capitalists. Therefore, we say, arbitrate, arbi- 
trate, arbitrate!’ 

* Whin I’ve got this off me mind, I take up Schwartz- 
meister’s case: ‘We view with alarum th’ rayport that 
Herr Alfonso Schumacher is demandin’ that none iv 
his customers shud fork th’ lunch befure makin’ signs 
at th’ bar-tinder. This is an inthrusion on th’ r-rights 
iv th’ people that shows how correct George Jifferson 
was whin he made his famous utthrancee, “Oh, if we on’y 


On an Editor's Duties 


Copyrighted, 1901, by ROBERT HOWARD RUSSELL 


knew.” How long will this here be tolerated in this 
community? We warn Herr Schmittstein that we have 
an eye on him. We know what he done in Germany. 
Let him have a care.’ 

“On foreign politics ’'m akelly sthrong: ‘A war- 
cloud has humped its back in th’ Balkans, an’ befure 





, be as good an 





““How’s Clancy gettin’ on with his Wife?” 


manny days we may look to see Germany, Rooshia, 
Spain, an’ Portygal in deadly conflict with th’ dhry- 
boond, th’ Zollverein, an’ th’ toornydijemind. Th’ 
prisint throuble is joo to th’ fact that th’ King iv 
Soolgaharia, Hamman II., rayfused to allow th’ rajah 
iv Sarvya to hang his washin’ on th’ common clothes- 
line defined be 
Prince Goocha- 
goo in th’ Coun- 
cil iv Nice. It 
will be a sad 
day fr _ th’ 
wurruld whin 
these _—_gr-reat 
naytions begins 
to exchange 
r-rights, but we 
wired our cor- 
ryspondent at 
Boolywoolygoo 
Jas’ night that 
we wud consint 
to act as ref- 
eree. Th’ suc- 
cess iv th’ Daily 
Roar in ar- 
rangin’ th’ dif- 
fyculties be- 
tween th’ Gran’ 
Llama an’ th’ 
King iv Siam 
las’ year makes 
us hopeful th’ 
offer will be ac- 
cipted. If not, 
lave thim figh.’ 

“T don’t 
know that Id 


iditor now as I 
wud’ve been in 
th’ ol’ days. In 
th’ times whin 
Horace Greeley 
Was r-runnin’ 
pa-apers, they 
niver talked iv 
anything low- 


er thin a face “Ye’re me Circulation. 


ca-ard. “Iwas th’ tahriff an’ th’ war an’ whether th’ 
givermint ought to call in th’ silver certyficates or 
lave thim out in th’ night air. Thim ol’ la-ads didn’t 
know they was such a thing as lawn-tennis in th’ 
wurruld. But nowadays an iditor has to be on to as 
manny things as a departmint store. Wan minyit he’s 
addhressin’ wurruds iv good cheer to th’ Czar 
iv Rooshya; another an’ he’s tellin’ Andhrew 
Carnaygie th’ best way to make steel billets is 
to mix in a little chopped feed; a minyit later 
he’s writin’: ‘Clarence Dudley has won th’ ten- 
nis champeenship iv Noo Jarsey. We ar-re 
glad to see that this risin’ voung statesman is 
improvin’ in his volleyin’, though his lobbin is 
still a trifle lobby.’ Or, ‘We lane sthrongly to 
th’ opinion that th’ raysult iv th’ races yester- 
dah shows that th’ steel spinaker has come to 
stay. Though ’tis very thryin’ on th’ load wa- 
ther-line, it takes a gr-reat deal iv weight off th’ 
centherboord, which is exactly what we said las’ 
year. Or: ‘We note with regret that Mrs. 
Hankerbilt’s ball gown was worn with a loop 
on th’ pleats. How much more wholesome th’ 
ol’-fashioned crinoline!’ I hate to think whin 
a gr-reat iditor has settled th’ currency question 
an’ th’ sthrikes an’ partitioned off China an’ 
handed insthructions to th’ crowned heads iv 
Europe, an’ rivolutionized th’ packin’ business, 
an’ tol’ th’ ladies what kind iv a hat to wear 
with a lavender skirt, he has to go home to his 
wife an’ confiss that he f’rgot th’ baby’s car- 
redge. 

“I think I wudden’t like to be an iditor, 
afther all. I sometimes wondher they don’t 
come out with a line printed acrost th’ first 
page: ‘We don’t know annything about it an’ 
we don’t care, an’ what business iv ye’ers is it 
annyhow?’ ” 

“T shud think th’ wurruk wud kill thim,” said Mr. 
Hennessy, sadly. 

“Tt does,” said Mr. Dooley. ‘“ Manny gr-reat iditors 


is dead.” 
F. P. DUNNE. 





Ye’re Small, Hinnissy, but ye’re Silict” 





























The Wupper Valley Railway, Barmen, Prussia 


European Experiments with 


The Loschwitz suspended Railway, Dresden 


the Mono-Rail, rapidly approaching Success 
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IN NEW YORK—A CONCERT ON THE MALL, CENTRAL PARK 


Photograph by Peter A. Juley 
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Reporting a Cosmopolitan War 





T was noticeable early that the British correspond- 
ents were not well supplied with authentic news 
of Russian plans or operations.. We Americans 
were inclined to attribute that to the known fric- 
tion between the forces of the two nations, but 
after we had had more experience of our own it 

became something more than a suspicion that the Rus- 
sians were not nearly as accurate with their informa- 
tion as they were communicative. On the day of 
one of the most important engagements I got three 
different accounts of the Russian part in it from as 
many different officers, each of whom was in position 
to give authoritative information. The Russians were 
very suave and ‘polite in their treatment of the cor- 
respondents, and I at least always found them voluble 
in explanation of what had been done, and not un- 
willing to discuss what was to occur. 

The French followed their friends the Russians. 
There was only a small force of French with the Allies 
up to the time of the relief of Peking, and their per- 
formances were such that they did not require much 
of the time or attention of the correspondents. When 
it was worth while to ascertain exactly what the 
French had done it was of little avail to go to the 
French themselves for authority. On the afternoon 
of the day that the native city of Tientsin was taken 
the commandant of a French battery told me, with 
much eloquence and a large diagram, of the superb 
work his battery had done in effecting a breach in the 
city wall through which the Japanese infantry could 
enter. As a matter of fact, no such thing had happen- 
ed, and the battery never was really in action. 

There were so few Germans, Austrians, and Italians 
with the Allies before the relief of Peking, that it was 
not difficult to keep track of what they were doing. 
The American, British, Japanese, and Russians were 
the ones. who furnished work and worry for the news- 
paper men. ‘The American army has had so little 
work to do for so long that it is not accustomed yet 
to the presence of correspondents with the troops, and 
the result is sometimes unpleasant for the correspond- 
ents. Newspaper men have no recognized status with 
our army, as they have with the British. When I 
registered with the British Expeditionary force in 
Tientsin, I received a license which set forth my name 
and that of the paper for which I worked, and declared 
that I was aware of the provisions of the army act, 
and was entitled to be treated on the footing of an 
officer. That meant that I could be tried as a member 
of the army for infraction of the army law, and that 
I could draw rations or make purchases from the 
quartermaster or commissary. This last was a valu- 
able privilege, for it was a matter of great difficulty 
for a correspondent alone to look out for himself in 
these essential particulars, and at the same time at- 
tend to his regular work. Our army regulations for- 
bid the sale of anything to civilians not employed 
by the army in some capacity. The result is that if 
you need anything that can be bought from the quar- 
termaster or commissary you must get some officer 
to buy it for you. But in doing you that favor the 
officer must certify to the falsehood that he is buying 
for his own personal use. The army is always glad 
to have reputable correspondents along, and so it is 
always possible to find a way to get what is necessary 
from the supply departments, but the system is one 
which entails unnecessary trouble and vexation. 

American and British army officers are alike in 
their love of useless mystery-making. In their con- 
fidence to newspaper. men they are curiously contra- 
dictory. I know of cases where a correspondent who 
had been intrusted with most profoundly secret in- 
formation, and who had always kept faith, was 
obliged to make his preparations for accompanying an 
important expedition solely on his observation of the 
actions of the troops who were to be ordered out. 

Strangely enough, it was the Japanese officers who 
were most direct and least mysterious in their deal- 
ings with the correspondents. I always found both 
Baron Yamaguchi and General Fukushima perfectly 
open and frank. If they had information which they 
could make public they gave it without beating about 
the bush. If they did not feel that they were at 
liberty to discuss a subject, they did not try to take 
refuge behind the declaration that nothing was going 
on, but said simply and plainly that they could not 
talk about it. In Peking I asked several English- 
speaking officers why the attack on the Forbidden 
City was stopped. They gave me several different 
explanations. I asked General Fukushima, and he said, 
with a smile, that there was a good reason, but he 
could not tell me then what it was. Afterward it 
became apparent what his reason was, and also that 
it was the real explanation. 

The Japanese treated all the foreign correspond- 
ents with the same unvarying courtesy. Their own 
newspaper men they controlled as rigidly as ever the 
British have done. When Yamaguchi decided to go 
on from Yangtsun with his whole force of 12,000 men, 
although he had transportation for only 6000, all the 
transportation which had been lent to newspaper men 
was recalled. That left the Japanese correspondents 
without transportation, and thereupon they were all 
sent back to Tientsin. Then, because this had been 
done, Yamaguchi would not permit other correspond- 
ents to run their carts with the Japanese transporta- 
tion. The result was that when the Japanese got far 
ahead of the American force, and- we wanted to send 
our cart with them so as to avoid the long, hard 
ride to catch up with the advance in the morning, 
permission was refused. 

For a time after we got to Tientsin the question 
of existence—not counting what the Chinese were doing 





Second Instalment 


in the direct effort to rid the country of us—required 
considerable study and work. The day we got there 
one of us met an old friend, who was a resident of 
Tientsin and had a house in the British concession. 
He greeted us with great warmth and promptly of- 
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A Missionary Headquarters, captured from a Mongol Prince 
Dr. Ament sitting; Ed. L. Keen in Doorway 
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fered us his house, all furnished as it was. He and 
his wife were living in a less exposed part of the 
concession. He and some of his friends who spoke 
Chinese fluently undertook to get servants for us at 
once, and we could really be much more comfortable 
than if we were in camp with the troops. Also we 


could do much more work. Incidentally, we could keep 
the house from being looted. ; 

We were glad to get the house. It was big and 
roomy, and seemed a fine place to work. The first 
day the new servants did not appear. We had some 
coffee and chocolate, and one man found a place where 
he could buy a loaf of bread. We had brought a few 
tinned things up from Chefoo, and, what with bread 
and jam and canned meat, we had two or three filling 
if not appetizing meals. 

Then the servants came. They were from the mis- 
sionary compound, and were not trained to house-work. 
Neither could they speak any English, and we were 
lamentably deficient in Chinese. Tlie presence of the 
Chinese in our compound added a new difficulty. We 
had to protect them from any looting or marauding 
Russians, or other details sent out to gather up men 
who could work. After a long rigmaro!e of applica- 
tions and explanations at Japanese headquarters we 
acquired a big sign, which warned everybody, in Jap- 
anese and English, to keep outside our fence. This 
was because we were just across the street from the 
Japanese headquarters, and the guard there was some- 
times familiarly inquisitive. Whenever one of the 
boys was to go for anything one of us had to go 
along as his guard, to protect him from others, and 
to keep him from running away from us. We found 
a compound near where we could get water, but as 
it was always kept locked, one of us had to go with 
the coolies and sit at the gate, opening and shutting 
it each time they passed through, while they carried 
the day’s supply. It took thirty or thirty-five two- 
bucket trips to fill the water-jars in the house, and 
sometimes that would not last a day. 

Two or three stores were doing business in the cel- 
lars, and we were able to get a few supplies at rates 
that. would make ordinary self-respecting prices hide 
their heads in shame. Fresh meats were almost an im- 
possibility. Through the rare good fortune of knowing 
a man who was willing to go out into the Boxer coun- 
try after them, we got two sheep and a lamb for the 
modest sum of $57. The ordinary price was $1 25 
a head. 

The cook we had was a master. He could stew 
prunes and boil potatoes very well, and when he 
took pains he could make bread. The great trouble 
was that there were no prunes and no potatoes. But 
there were bacon and rice. Also there were tinned 
grapes and a little condensed milk. If you didn’t 
like to drink boiled river water, and had any in- 
fluence with the keeper of the store, you could buy 
a short case of alleged mineral water for $36. There 
was only one thing that was cheap. That was whis- 
key. There was none for sale anywhere, and all you 
could get was what some friend gave you. 

The first two weeks in Tientsin were lively. Not to 
mention the bullets and shells which the Chinese 
shot at us in the settlements, there was constant op- 
portunity to go under fire in accompanying one or 
other of the numerous attacks on the Chinese posi- 
tion. One of these occasions gave me a chance to see 
the Russian carelessness of life well exhibited. I 
was out to see them attempt to take a battery that 
the Chinese had posted to the eastward of the city. 
They advanced under cover of the mud wall until 
they were checked by a heavy cross of fire from 
infantry posted at the left of the battery to support 
it. I went up behind the railroad embankment, rid- 
ing at a brisk trot, never thinking of the possibility 
of getting within range there. Suddenly I came un- 
der a very hot fire, and lost no time in dismounting 
and taking cover behind the embankment. The pony 
was tied to a telegraph wire that was dangling from 
a pole. There was a field of young corn just behind, 
and he coveted it, feed being very scarce in the settle- 
ment just then. He broke the hitching-strap and wan- 
dered out in the field, where little puffs of dust were 
coming up in every square foot. He was a good pony 
and I had paid four or five prices for him, because 
ponies were very hard to get in Tientsin and the 
demand was great, but I wouldn’t have gone after 
him for all the ponies that ever were bred in China. 

I watched him for a few minutes, expecting to see 
him go down every instant. Then I went along up 
the embankment to where some soldiers were lying, 
waiting for their turn to go in. I had two Mexican 
silver dollars in my pocket. I showed them to one 
of the soldiers and pointed to the pony. The man 
grinned and spoke to one of his comrades. Then the 
two of them walked out into the field, broke off a 
few stalks of corn, and enticed the pony into letting 
one of them grab the dangling end of the strap. They 
showed the money to their friends, with many grins 
and nods, but I had a bad time with myself for a 
few minutes for bribing two men to risk their lives 
for fifty cents apiece. . 

There was more excitement than fun in trying to 
work in Tientsin during those two weeks. The brick 
walls of the house were not thick enough to be of 
much value in the “service of security” when the 
Chinese were shelling. It seemed to me that the Chi- 
nese had a special antipathy to our corner of the settle- 
ment, and special information as to when we were in 
and trying to work. It has a tendency to disturb one’s 
train of thought if he has to hunt the lee side of 
three or four walls in order to be reasonably sure of 
not being blown into the next township in small par- 
ticles just when he most desires to stay where he 
is, not to mention the inconvenience of it. Of the 
shell that exploded in our hall one afternoon, when 
Palmer was on one side of it and I on the other, 
we picked up seventy-nine pieces. 

OSCAR KING DAVIS. 
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Harper’s Weekly 


HE collection of pistols and revolvers recently on exhibition at Tiffany’s was made to 

illustrate the development in the United States of the mechanical arts as applied to 

the manufacture of small fire-arms. Less than a hundred years ago the government 

gave its first order for pistols. The country which was to produce the cotton-gin, the 

sewing-machine, the telegraph and telephone, the best steel rails and the finest struct- 

ural iron, had as yet shown no indications that it would lead the world in inventions. 
Nor was there in these 500 “ U. States” Dragoon pistols, brass-mounted, shooting round ounce 
balls, made for the army by 8. North, of Berlin, Connecticut, a hint of the magnificent perfection 
of the six-shot, double-action revolver of our day, or of the marvellous automatie which will 
shortly be the favorite hand fire-arm of the fighting-men of the world. 

From the fact that this first official issue of government pistols was made some time after the 
beginning of the second war between Great Britain and the United States it must not be sup- 
posed that pistols were arms of no importance in the war of the Revolution; there were British 
and French small-arms in abundance, and the life of Washington was saved by the pair of rifled 
pistols made at Charlottesville, North Carolina, used by him at the battle of Germantown. These 
were hand weapons, curiously fashioned, as a quaint cup or an odd sword-guard might be, by a 
cunning metal-smith, working and dreaming while others slept. They were evidences only of a 
remarkable talent in the man who made them—one of only three in the country then capable of 
such a feat. In 1776 these three were the only men in all the colonies capable of forging a rifle- 
barrel—one in Philadelphia, one in Lancaster, and one who will go down to unborn generations 
of pistol-collectors as the maker of Washington’s “hand rifles,’ whose 12-inch barrels carried a 
half-ounce ball fifty yards as accurately as the ten-foot squirrel-rifles of that day, which had to 
be shot from a rest. There were no government factories or armories where pistols could be made 
until after the beginning of the nineteenth century. The famous arsenal at Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, where Jefferson gave orders for the making of flintlock rifles, was not in operation until 
1800; and Jefferson, who, with his appreciation of a good fire-arm, might have come down the 
century as the inventor of a revolving pistol, never came nearer it than the thinking out of a 
revolving ploughshare. ‘The Harper’s Ferry Arsenal was opened between 1800 and 1808. 

In the group of United States horse-pistols shown there are official issues of 1813, 1818, 1821, 
1838, 1841, 1843, and 1856. The S. North factory was moved from Berlin to Middletown, Con- 
necticut, where two other pistol-makers began business a little later on, and it was at Middle- 
town that Mr. North secured contracts for the pistols of 1818 and 1821, and another as late as 
1828—all heavy flintlocks, of course, most of which were subsequently altered by act of Congress 
to percussion-locks. 

The handsome brass mountings of the first North pistols, calibre .69, tiring ounce balls, loaded 
with plain hickory rammers,*and withal graceful in proportions, are modified into less showy 
iron mountings and iron swivel ramrods in the later half-ounce North and the same calibre 
Johnson and Waters models. .Of the first percussion pistols, the Ames models made for the navy, 
and so stamped on lock and barrel, in 1843 and-1844, and the H. Aston horse-pistols, made for the 
army in 1851, both navy and army models, recur to brass trimmings so far as their barrel-bands. 

The United States pistol-carbine, a percussion pistol made to be mounted on a rifle-stock, con- 
cludes this group of single-shot and boarding pistols, illustrating practically the whole develop- 
ment of the art of making small-arms throughout two of our first three wars. Not only were no 
percussion pistols used in the first two of our wars; it is even true that no cartridge pistols, 
which succeeded to percussion as the percussion succeeded the flintlock, had been issued by the 
government at the beginning of the war of 1861-5. 

The first fire-arm under the Colt patents at Paterson, New Jersey, where he established him- 
self, was called “the Texas,” made of .34 calibre, with concealed trigger, for use on the South- 
western frontier. It created a sensation.. The small-arms used in this country had been single, 
or at most double, barrelled. Fired once at an advancing foe, they became mere clubs. Here was 
a pistol containing a revolving cylinder in which six charges were carried, capable of being fired 
one after another by one hammer through one barrel. 

In 1867 the change from powder and ball to metallic-cartridge revolvers was made, the most 
significant since the percussion superseded the flintlock and the revolver the single - shot percus- 
sion. The Colt army revolver of ’73, using centre-fire cartridges, of which a splendid though bat- 
tered specimen with a history is shown, of .45 calibre, the largest yet used, was widely intro- 
duced in the early ’70s. This particular example in the hands of the Sioux Chief Spotted Crow 
shed white men’s blood at the Custer massacre, where it had done execution among the red war- 
riors, and was by them turned on the soldiers once more at the battle of Wounded Knee. In the 
seventeen years elapsing between those battles its Sioux owner used “U. S. Army model No. 
5128 ” to hammer tepee poles, knock down beef-cattle, and do chores. 

The metallic cartridge, to contain powder, lubricant, and ball, and so dispense with the three 
operations of loading—viz., the ramming in of powder, the ramming down of ball and wad, and 
the adjustment of the percussion cap by hanhd—was first patented by Smith & Wesson, August 8, 
1854. It was the cartridge, the load, not the arm, in which they were aiming to introduce a use- 
ful novelty. One Rollin White secured, April 3, 1855, a patent for a revolver cylinder to be load- 
ed in the rear. Smith & Wesson saw the startling improvement their metallic cartridge would 
make on existing methods in such a revolver as White suggested. They bought up his patent, and 
had a .32-calibre seven-shot revolver, to use their copper-case rim-fire cartridges, made for them 
by Moore’s Patent Fire-arms Company. A fine specimen of this unique and very rare revolver 
is shown, with its swing to the right-hand side, the barrel and cylinder being moving parts and 
the cartridge shells ejected by a detachable hand-rod :carried under the barrel. 

When Ames & Co. were making government carbines at Springfield, Massachusetts, in 1835, 
they sold an interest in a contract to Elijah Remington. This was the lad who, after forging a 
rifle-barrel in a blacksmith shop in 1816, concluded that he had a knack for making fire-arms, 
and started a factory at Ilion, New York, in 1825. The Remington group in this collection 
shows a new model Remington powder-and-ball .44 - calibre six- shot revolver, patent of 1858, a 
very similar Beals patent of the same year and calibre, a Remington patent single-shot army and 
a Remington patent single-shot navy pistol, besides two exquisite little Remington Deringers. 

Here, too, are pistols with pedigrees. These .44-calibre Deringers, mounted in German silver, 
named for the famous Philadelphia gunmaker who made pistols and a fortune about 1825, were 
captured in the hands of Captain Dick Taylor, C. S. A., when the Federal troops took Richmond 
and surprised the Confederate captain in bed. The story came into the collection, with the pis- 
tols themselves, from their captor. Here, too, are the tape-lock Maynard primer pistol patented 
September 22, 1845, and, of strikingly similar mechanism, the identical six-shot percussion re- 
volver carried in the Mexican war by no less a personage than General Wintield Scott. 

The group of pepper-boxes, six-shot, four-shot under-hammer and Lefaucheux, will bear ex- 
amination. These percussion-fire “revolvers,” of .31 calibre mostly, and patented between 1837 
po 1844, were immensely popular in the United States before the Colt weapons came into gen- 
eral use. 

The first hand-guns, or straight-handled pistols, fired by the application of fire to the touch- 
hole, were made not very many years after gunpowder was first used in Europe, in 1327. Gold 
and silver and steel smiths, jewellers, engravers, skilled inventors, and ingenious artificers, have 
been at work ever since, and the result is the automatic magazine arm of our day, a triumph of 
art. In the mean time a guardian goddess has been found for it—Abiala, wife of Makambi, the 
African divinity, of whom Brewer says, in his Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, 


She holds a pistol in her hand 
And is greatly feared. 
JOHN PAUL BOCOCK. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


Y noon we were well on our way towards 

Boston, I riding beside Mrs. Hamilton’s 

carriage wheels, Jack Mount perched up 

on the box, and very gay in a new suit of 

buckskins which he bought from a squaw 

in the village, the woman being an Oneida 
half-breed and a tailoress by trade. 

So gorgeous was this newly tailored suit that, 
though my own buckskins were also new and deeply 
fringed on sleeve and leg, even to the quill and wam- 
pum embroidery on the thigh, I did cut but a dingy 
figure beside Jack Mount. His shoulders were triple- 
caped with red-fox fur edges; he wore a belted hunt- 
ing - shirt with scarlet thrums; breeches cut to show 
his long legs’ contour to the clout, also gay with 
scarlet thrums; and Huron moccasins, baldric, holster, 
and sporran, all of mole-skin, painted and beaded with 
those mystie scenes of the False-Face’s secret rites, 
common to the Six Nations and to other Northern and 
Western clans. ; 

Proud as a painted game-cock with silver steels was 
Jack. Poor gossip, how different his condition now, 
with a rasher o’ bacon and a cup of ale under his waist- 
band, a belt full of money outside of it, and his scarlet 
thrums blowing like ribbons in the wind! A new fox- 
skin cap, too, with the plumy white-tipped tail bobbing 
to his neck, added the finish to this forest dandy. 
Truly it did warm me to behold him ruffling it with the 
best o’ them; and it was a wink and a kiss for the 
pretty maid in the pantry, and a pinch o’ snuff with 
mine host, and “ Your servant, ma’am,” to Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, with cap sweeping the dust in a salute that a 
Virginian might envy and mark for imitation. 

The post-boys slunk past him with rueful sidelong 
glances; the footman gave him wide berth, obeying the 
order to mount with an alacrity designed to curry 
favor as soon as possible and let the painful past go 
bury itself. 

“You had best,” muttered Mount, with pretence of 
a fierceness he loved to assume. “Gad! I’m minded 
to tan your buttocks to line my saddle—ho!—come 
back! I’m not going to do it, simpleton! I only said 
I was so minded. Into your saddles, in Heaven’s name. 
Salute!—you manneriess scullions! Do you not see 
your mistress coming?” 

I handed Mrs. Hamilton to her chaise, and stood in 
attendance while she tried on her velvet sun-mask, 
watching me steadily through the eye-holes the while, 
but not speaking. Yet ever on her lips hovered that 
smile I knew so well; and from her hair came that 
fresh scent which is of itself like the perfume of Indian 
swale-herb, and which powder and pomatum can 
neither add to nor dissimulate. 

Over her gown of shimmering stuff, garlanded with 
lilac tints, she wore a foot-mantle, for the road was 
muddy from the all-night rain, and this I disposed 
around her ankles when she had seated herself in the 
chaise, and wrapped her restless little feet in a thiek, 
well-tanned pelt. 

** Merci,” she said, in a whisper, with her bright eyes 
sparkling under her velvet mask; and I closed the 
carriage and mounted Warlock nimbly, impatient to be 
gone. 

-*‘ Michael,” she said from the chaise window, nose 
in the air to watch me ride up. 

“Madame?” I replied, politely 

“Let Captain Mount ride your horse, and do you 
come into the carriage. I have so much to tell you—” 

I made what excuse I could. She tossed her chin. 

“T shall die of ennui,” she said. 

“Count the thraves in the stubble,” said I, laugh- 
ing. 

“And talk to my five wits of the harvest? How 
amusing!” she retorted, indignantly. 

“Repent the past, then,” I suggested, smiling. 

“ Ave—but “tis one blank expanse of white inno- 
cence, with never a stain to mark for repentance. My 
past is spotless, Michael—spotless—like a fox-pelt, all 
of a color.” 

Now, though we call foxes red, their ear-tips are 
jet black and their brushes and bellies touched with 
white. But she was right; your spotless fox can have 
no dealings with a dappled fawn. 

I signalled the footman and the post-boys; the 
chaise creaked off down the road, and I dropped be- 
hind, turning a sober face to the rain-washed bright- 
ness of the world. 

So we journeyed, coming into dry roads, towards 
noon, where no rain had fallen. And already it seem- 
ed to me my nostrils savored that faint raw perfume 
of the mounting sea, which only those who have lived 
their whole lives inland can wind at great distances. 
Ii is not a perfume either; it is a taste that steals 
into the mouth and tingles far back, above the tongue. 
And it is strange to say so, but those who never before 
have tasted the scent know it for what it is by in- 
stinct, and fall into a restless reverie, searching to 
think where they have savored that same enchanted 
ocean breath before. 

At Grafton we baited at the Weather-cock Tavern; 
then on along the Charies River, with the scent 0’ 
the distant sea in every breath we drew, through Ded- 
ham, past Needham, and north into a most lovely 
country of rolling golden stubble, and orchards all 
red with apples, and bridges of stone neatly fashion- 
ed to resist the freshets. 


BY Robert W. Chambers 


Copyright, 1901, by ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


It was sunset as we turned into the Roxbury road, 
with the salt wind blowing the marsh-reeds and ruf- 
fling the shallow waters of the harbor to the north 
and east. It was ebb-tide; beyond the eastern bog, 
far out in the yellow shallows, the harbor channel 
ran in a darker streak, glittering under the red blaze 
of sunset. 

Wet marshes spread away to the north; the wind 
was heavy with the salty stench of mud-flats, uncov- 
ered at low water, and all alive with sea-fowl hover- 
ing. Northeast the steeples of Boston rose, blood-red 
in the setting sun; distant windows flashed fire; wea- 
ther-vanes turned to jets of flame. 

The red glow enveloped the road over which we 
travelled, now in company with scores of other vehi- 
cles, all bound for Boston—coaches, flies, chaises, wa- 
gons, farm wains—all moving slowly as though the 
head of the column had been checked by something 
which we could not yet see. 

I rode forward to where Jack Mount was sitting 
on the box of the chaise, and he motioned me to his 
side. 

“We're close to Boston Neck,” he said. “ Tommy 
Gage has been making some forts ahead of us since 
I last smelled the mud-flats yonder.” 

I rode on slowly, passing along the stalled line of 
vehicles. until, just ahead, I caught a glimpse of an 
earth-work flying the British flag. The red banner 
stood straight out in the sea-wind, rippling, and snap- 
ping like a whip when the breeze freshened. Under 
it a sentry stood, bayonet glittering as he turned, 
paced on, turned again, only to retrace his endless 
path on the brown rampart of earth. 

I shall never forget that first coming to Boston, 
and the first glimpse of the round city, set there in 
the sea with only a narrow thread of land to fasten 
it to the continent which had made the city’s cause 
its own. Nor shall I forget my first sight of the city’s 
landward gate, closed by British earth-works, patrolled 
by British bayonets, with the red standard flying in 
the setting sun. 

The Providence coach was standing in the road to 
my left, the six horses stamping restlessly, the out- 
side passengers shivering in the harbor wind, while 
the red-nosed coachman muttered and complained and 
craned his short bull-neck to see what was blocking 
the highway ahead. 

“Tt’s them darned cannon,” he explained to every- 
body who cared to listen; “they’re a-haulin’ some 
more twenty -four- pounders into the right bastion. 
Ding it! My horses are ketchin’ cold an’ bots an’ 
ring-bone while we set here in a free land waitin’ his 
Majesty’s pleasure!” 

“The cannon will come handy-—some day,” called 
out a passenger from the Philadelphia coach, stalled 
just behind. 

“ You’d better get your cannon out of the south bat- 
tery before you lay plans to steal these!” retorted a 
soldier, derisively, making his way towards the city 
between the tangle of wheels and horses which almost. 
choked the road. % 

“We'll get ’em yet, young red-belly!” shouted a fat 
farmer, cracking his whip for emphasis. His horses 
started, and he pulled,;them in, shouting: ‘“ Whoa, 
lass; Whoa, dandy! Don’t shy at a redcoat; he can’t 
harm ye!” 

“Gad!” burst out an old gentleman on the Rox- 
bury coach, “is this rebel impudence to be endured?” 

A chorus of protestations broke from the tops of 
neighboring coaches, but the sturdy old gentleman 
shook his cane, defying every Yankee within hearing, 
while the protests around grew to angry shouts and 
cries of: “Enough! Tar the Tory! Pitch the old 
fool into the mud!” 

In the midst of the bawling and uproar the line of 
vehicles ahead suddenly started, and those behind 
moved on, rumbling over‘the planked road with creak- 
ing wheels and thunder of a hundred hoofs, drowning 
the voices of disputing, Whig and Tory. 

I looked up at the passengers as the huge mail- 
coaches with their four, six, or eight horses rumbled 
past. Many of the people glanced somewhat curiously 
down at me, smiling to see a forest-runner mounted on 
so fine a horse as Warlock. And I was proud to sit 
the saddle under their gaze, not minding the quips 
and jests directed at me from above; though when 
once a mealy-faced post-boy shouted at me, I fetched 
him a cuff on the ear which nigh unseated him, and 
drew a roar of laughter from the people near. 

The Philadelphia coach, with passengers from Mary- 
land and Virginia, came swaying up, horses dancing, 
guard standing by the boot and sounding his long 
coaching-horn—a gallant equipage, with its blue gear 
and claret body showing through a skin of half-dry 
mud. 

I glanced up at the outside travellers, thinking I 
might know some face among them, yet not expecting 
it. There were no familiar faces. I wheeled my horse 
to watch the coach go by, glancing idly at the window 
where a young girl leaned out, sucking a China or- 
ange. Our eyes met for a moment; the girl dropped 
the orange and stared at me; I also eyed her sharp- 
ly, certain that I had seen her somewhere in the world 
before this. The coach passed. I sat on my horse, 


looking after it, cudgelling my wits to remember that 

red-cheeked, buxom lass, who seemed to know me, too. 
Then, as our chaise rattled by, with the post-boys 

urging the horses, and Jack Mount on the box, it came 





to me in a flash that the girl was the thief-taker’s 
daughter from Fort Pitt. 

I rode up beside Mount, and told him in a low voice 
that Billy Bishop’s buxom lass was ahead of us in the 
Philadelphia coach, and that he had best keep his 
wits and eyes cleared for Billy Bishop himself. 

He shrugged his shoulders, not answering, but I[ 
noticed he was alert enough now, unconsciously finger- 
ing his rifle, while his quick eyes roamed restlessly as 
the chaise passed in between the British earth-works 
on the Neck. 

Truly this Captain-General Thomas Gage, whom the 
King of England loved so well, had cut Boston from 
the land as neatly as his royal master had cut it from 
the sea. 

The Roxbury road ran through a narrow passage 
between two bastions of earth, surrounded with a 
heavy abatis and trous de loup. In the left bastion I 
could see magazines and guard-houses, and beyond it, 
near the shore, a small square redoubt, a block-house, 
and a battery of six cannon. In the right bastion 
there was a guard-house, and, beyond that, a _block- 
house on the shore of the mud-flats, while further out 
in the shallow water lay a floating battery. 

Our chaise rolled in through the earth-works and 
down a causeway surrounded by water. This was 
Roston Neck, a strip of made land not wider than a 
highroad, and blocked at the northern extremity by 
a solid military work of stone and earth, bristling with 
cannon. 

The gate guards eyed us sullenly as we drove into 
the city and up a long, dusty road called Orange 
Street. We continued to Newbury Street, to Marl- 
borough Street, Mount directing-us, then through Corn- 
hill to Queen Street, where we drew up at a very 
elegant mazsien. 

Dismounting, I took Mrs. Hamilton from the car- 
riage, and she unmasked, for the fire was dying out 
in the western heavens. 

“Tf,” she began, slowly, “I should bid you to sup- 
per at my house, would you hurt me with refusal, 
Michael ?” 

“Is this your house?” I asked, in surprise. 

*Yes—my late husband’s. Will you come?” 

I explained that [ cared not to leave Mount, and that 
also we inust seek a tavern as soon as might be, for 
we had much business on the morrow which could not 
wait. 

She listened, with a faintly mocking air, then thank- 
ed me for my escort, thanked Mount for his share in 
providing me as her escort by stopping her carriage, 
and finally courtesied, saying, in a low voice: “‘ Your 
charming Miss Warren is doubtless impatient. Pray 
believe me that I wish you joy of your conquest.” | 

I thought she meant it, and it touched me. But 
when I stepped to her door-yard to conduct her, she 
turned on me like a flash, and I saw her eyes all wet 
and brilliant, and her teeth crushing her under lip. 

“For a charming journey in my own company, I 
thank you,” she said; “for your conceit and your in- 
sufferable airs, I will find a remedy—remember that! 
My humiliation under your own roof is not forgotten, 
Mr. Cardigan, and it shall not be forgotten until 
you pay me dearly!” 

Astonished at her bitterness, I found not a word to 
answer. A man-servant in purple livery opened the 
door. Mrs. Hamilton turned to me with perfect com- 
posure, returning my bow with the smile of an angel, 
and tripped lightly into her house. 

The post-chaise had driven off into the mews when 
I returned to the street, but Jack Mount was waiting 
for me, patting Warlock, whose beautiful head had 
swung around to watch for my coming. 

“Well, Jack?” I asked, wearily. 

“The Wild Goose Tavern is ours,” he said—‘ good 
cheer, and company to match it.” 

I walked Out. into the paved street, leading War- 
lock. Mount swaggered along beside me, squaring his 
broad shoulders whenever we passed a soldier, and 
whistling lustily, “Tryon County Men,” till the stony 
streets rang with the melody. 

We now crossed into Treamount Street, passed Val- 
ley Acre on our right into Sudbury Street, then north- 
west through Hilliers Lane, crossing Cambridge Street 
to Green Lane, and west again along Green Lane to 
the corner of Chambers Street, where it becomes Wilt- 
shire Street and runs due north. 

There was enough of daylight ieft for me to see 
that we were not in an aristocratic neighborhood. 
Warehouses, ship-chandlers, rope-walks, and scrap-iron 
shops lined the streets, interspersed with vacant, barren 
plots of ground, rarely surrounded by wooden fences. 

The warehouses and shops were closed and all the 
shutters and doors fast bolted. There was not a soul 
abroad in the streets, not a light to be seen save from 
one long, low building standing midway between Cham- 
bers and Wiltshire streets —an ancient, discolored, 
rambling structure, with a weather-vane atop, and a 
long, pillared porch in front, from which hung a bush 
of sea-weed, and a red sign-board depicting a creature 
which doubtless was intended for a wild goose. 

“Lord, Jack!” I said, ‘“ Shemuel’s ‘ Bear and Cubs‘ 
appeared preferable to your ‘ Wild Goose’ yonder. I’m 
minded to seek other quarters.” 

“Never trust to the looks o’ things,” he laughed. 
“ God made woodchucks to live on the ground, but they 
climb trees, too, sometimes. Do I think on the hog- 
pen when I eat a crisped rasher? Nenny, lad. Come 




















on to the cleanest tap-room in Boston town and forget 
that the shutters yonder need new hinges!” 


I led Warlock into the mews to a clean, well-aired 


stable, where an ostler bedded and groomed him, and 
shook out as pretty a handful of grain as I had seen 
since I left Johnson Hall. 

Then Mount and I went into the tavern, where half 
a dozen sober citizens in string-wigs sat, silently 
smoking clay pipes with stems full three feet long. 

“ Good-evening, the ~mpany!” said Mount, plea- 
santly. 

The men repeated his salutation, and looked at us 
sleepily over their pipes. 

“God save our country, gentlemen,” said Mount, 
standing still in the centre of the room. 

“His mercy shall endure,” replied a young man, 
quietly removing the pipe from between his teeth. 
“What of the Thirteen Sisters?” 

“They sow that we may reap,” said Mount, slowly, 
and sat down, motioning me to take a chair in the 
circle. 

The men looked at us curiously, but in silence, al- 
though their sleepy, guarded air had disappeared. 

After a moment Mount asked if there was anything 
new. 

“How long have you been absent from Boston?’ 
asked the young man. 

“Since April,’ replied Mount. 

Presently the landlord came in, 
glanced silently around, saluted 
Mount with a quiet bow, paid his re- 
spects to me in a similar manner, and 
whispered that we might sup at our 
pleasure in the “Square Room” 
above. 

So, with a salute to the company, 
we rose and left the tap-room to the 
silent smokers of the Jong pipes. 

Spite of its age and fortified al- 
lure, the “ Square Room ” was cheer- 
ful under its candle-light and_ illu- 
minated sconces. Rows of framed 
pictures hung along the walls, the 
subjects representing coaching scenes 
in England, and also many beautiful 
scenes from the sporting life of coun- 
try gentlemen. 

There were a few small square ta- 
bles scattered along the walls, but 
the centre of the room was taken up 
with a long table, some three dozen 
chairs placed, and as many covers 
spread for guests. 

To this long, tenantless table our 
host conducted us, seating us with a 
silent civility most noteworthy, and 
in sharp contrast to the majority of 
landlords, who do sicken their guests 
with obsequious babble. 

“ Well, Clay,” said Mount, hitching 
his heavy chair closer to the white 
cloth, “I-left brother Jim in good 
spirits at Pitt.” 

The landlord bowed, and seemed 
gratified to hear it. 

“You should know,” said Mount, 
turning to me, “that our host is 
Barclay Rolfe, brother to Jim Rolfe, 
of the ‘ Virginia Arms’ in Fort Pitt.” 
And to the landlord he said, “ Mr. 
Cardigan, late ward of Sir William 
Johnson, but one of us.” 

“T owe your brother much,” said 
I, “more than a bill for a chaise and 
four. Possibly you have heard from 
him concerning that same chaise?” 


“T have heard through Saul 
Shemucel,” he said, gravely. “I 
guess my brother was tickled to 


death to help you out of that pickle, 
Mr. Cardigan.” 

“He shall not lose by it, either,” 
said I. “ My solicitor, Peter Weaver, ° 
of Albany, has sent your brother full 
recompense for the carriage and ani- 
mals.” 

The elder Rolfe thanked me very 
simply, then excused himself to go 
to the kitchen, where our dinner 
should now be ready. 

It was truly a noble dinner of samp 
soup, roast pork, beans, a boiled cod, 
most toothsome and sweetly salt, and a great wild 
goose, roasted brown, with onion and sage dressing, 
and an aroma which filled the room like heavenly in- 
cense. 

With this we drank October ale, touching neither 
madeira nor sherry, though both were recommended 
us; but I wished not to mix draughts to set that la- 
tent deviltry a-brewing in Jack Mount, so refused all 
save ale for himself and for me, though I allowed him 
a hot bowl with his haze!nuts. 

We now withdrew to one of the small tables in a 
corner of the room, a servant bringing thither our 
nuts and hot bowls, and also some writing materials 
for me. 

These I prepared to use at once, pushing the. nut- 
shells clear, and seized the pen to cramp it in my fist 
and set to work, tongue-moistening my determined 
lips: 

October 28, 1774. 
Thos. Foxcroft, Esquire, Solicitor, Queen Street, Boston: 


My peEAR Sir,—At what hour this evening will it prove 
convenient for you to receive the undersigned upon affairs 
of the utmost urgency and grave moment concerning Miss 
Warren, whose interests I believe you represent? 

The instant importance of the matter, I trust, may 
plead my excuse for this abrupt intrusion on your privacy. 

Pray consider me, Sir, 
Yr. most obliged and obedient Servt., 
MICHAEL CARDIGAN. 


Sealing the letter, I bade the servant take it and 
bring an answer if the gentleman was at home, but 
in any event to leave the letter. 
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Mount had taken a pipe from the stranger’s rack, 
and now lighted it, peering out of the window, and 
puffing away in vast contentment. 

Northward, across the water, the lights of Charles- 
town glimmered through a thin fog. Nearer, in mid- 
stream, rose the black hull of a British war-ship, bat- 
tle- lanterns set and lighted stabbing the dark tide 
below with jagged shafts of yellow light, cut by little 
black waves which hastened seaward on the sombre 
ebbing tide. 

As for Boston, or as much of it as we could see 
over the shadowy roofs and-slanting house-tops, it 
was deathly dark and still. Fort Pitt, with its hun- 
dreds of people, which Boston could match with thou- 
sands, was far more stirring and alive than this dumb 
city of shadows, with never a stir in its empty streets, 
and never a light from a window-candle. Truly we 
sat in a tomb—the sepulchre of all good men’s hopes 
for justice from that distant England we had loved 
so well in kinder days. 

Somewhere, deep in the dim city’s heart, a fire was 
burning, and we could see its faint reflection on chim- 
neys in the northwest. , 

“Doubtless some regimental fire on the Common,” 
muttered Mount, “or a signal ‘on Mount W—d—m, 
where the Light Horse camp. ‘They talk to the war- 
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— and the castle from Beacon Hill, too. It may be 
that.” 

Musing there by the window, we scarcely noticed 
that, little by little, the room behind us was filling. 
Already at the long table a dozen guests were seated, 
some conversing, some playing absently with their 
glasses, some reading the newspapers through round 
horn-rimmed spectacles. 

Many of them glanced sharply at us; some looked at 
Mount, smiled, and nudged others. 

“ Do you know any of these gentlemen, Jack?” I ask- 
ed, in-a low voice. 

He swung around in his chair and surveyed the 
table. 

“ Aye, all o’ them,” he said, returning their amused 
salutations; “they all belong to the club that meets 
here.” 

“Club? What club?” I asked. 

“The Minute-Men’s. I meant to tell you that you’re 
a member.” 

“1a member?” I repeated, in astonishment. 

“Surely, lad, else you never could ha’ passed these 
stairs. I am a member; I bring you, and now you’re 
a member. There’s no oath to take in this club. It’s 
only when you go higher into the secret councils like 
those o’ the three caucuses, the Mechanics’, and some 
others I shall not mention, by your leave.” 

Mount watched the effect of his words on me and 
grinned. 

“You didn’t know that I am one of the Minute 
Club’s messengers? That’s why I went to Pitt. Did 
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you think I went there for my health? Nenny, lad. 
I had a message for Cresap as well as you, and [ gave 
it,. too.” 

He laughed, and moistened his lips at the hot bowl. 

* And—what am I in this club?” I asked, smiling 
to see how well Jack Mount had kept his secrets since 
I first knew him. 

“You? Oh, you are a recruit for Cresap’s battal- 
ion,” said Mount, much amused. “ We recruit here, 
for certain companies.” 

“Is Cresap coming here?” I asked eagerly. 

“He marches in the spring with his Maryland and 
Pennsylvania Rangers—to pay his respects to Tommy 
Gage? Nenny! To help turn this pack o’ bloody-backs 
out of Boston, Jad, and that’s the truth, which you 
should know.” 

The gentlemen I met were all most kind and polite: 
some appeared to be gentlemen bred, others honest 
young men—over silent and sober for their years, per- 
haps, but truly a sturdy, clean-limbed company, neatly 
but not fashionably attired, and the majority charac- 
terized by a certain lankness of body, which tended to 
gauntness in a few. 

Two soldiers of the Lexington militia entertained 
me most agreeably; they were Nathan Harrington and 
Robert Monroe—the latter an old soldier, having been 
standard-bearer for his regiment at 
Louisburg. 

“That we are under the King’s 
displeasure,” said Monroe, “I. can 
well understand; but that he and 
his ministers and his soldiers should 
wish to deem us cowards —we who 
are English too, as well as they — 
passes my understanding.” 


“T have never smelled powder; 
have you, sir?” said Harrington, 


turning to me. 

“ Not to boast of,” I replied. 

“Mount says you conducted most 
gallantly under fire,” said Monroe, 
smiling. 

“No more gallantly than did all 
at Cresap’s fort,” said I, annoyed. 


“We were behind ramparts and 
dreaded nothing save an arrow or 
two.” 

“But vou had some warm work 
with certain Tories, too,” began 
Monroe; “one Welter Butler, I be- 
lieve.” 


“How did you hear of that?” [I 
asked, in astonishment. 

“ Benny Prince brought the news,” 
he replied. ‘“ Where he heard it I 
do not know, but it is noised abroad 
that you laid no kind hands on Wal- 
ter Butler and Lord Dunmore. Nay, 
sir, you should not be surprised. We 
have our agents everywhere, listen- 
ing, watching, noting all facts and 
rumors for those whom I need not 
name. We know, for instance, that 
Walter Butler has travelled north in 
a litter. We know that Dunmore 
scarce dare show his head in Vir- 
ginia for the shame you put upon 
him and the growing hatred of the 
people he governs. We know that 
Sir John Johnson is fortifying John- 
son Hall and gzthering hordes of sav- 
ages and Tories in Tryon County. 
Aye, Mr. Cardigan, we know, too, 
that the son of your father will fight 
to the death for the cause which his 
honor demands that he embrace.” 

“My father, died for his King,” I 
said, slowly. 

“And mine, too,’ said Monroe; 
“but were he not with God to-day, 
I know where he would be found.” 

Others began to join our group. 
Mount, who had been conversing 
with a handsome and very fashion- 
ably dressed young man, approached 
our table with his companion, and 
presented me to him. 

I had, of course, heard more or 
less of John Hancock, but had pic- 
tured him as an elderly man, sober 
of costume and stern and gray. 

‘ Therefore my first meeting with 
John Hancock was a disappointment. He was young, 
handsome, decidedly vain, though quite free from af- 
fectation of speech or gesture. He appeared to lack 
that gravity of deportment and deliberation which 
characterized the company around us; gestures and 
words were at times impetuous if not whimsical; he 
appeared not too free from an egotism which, I thought, 
tinged all he said, so that, somehow, his words lost a 
trifle of the weight they deserved to carry. 

His style of dress was not quite to my taste, savoring 
of the French, I thought. He wore an apple-green coat, 
white silver stockings, very large silver buckles on his 
pumps, small-clothes of silver net tied at the knees with 
pea-green ribbons, which fell to his ankles, and much 
expensive lace at his throat and cuffs. 

His hair was frizzled and powdered, and worn in a 
French club with black ribbon, and the hair on his 
temples was loaded with pomatum and rolled twice. 

He certainly was most civil to me, mentioning his 
pleasure that Captain Cardigan’s son should embrace 
the patriots’ cause, and inquiring most respectfully 
concerning the last moments of Sir William Johnson, 
a man, he said, for whom he had entertained the high- 
est possible respect and admiration. 

Our conversation was of short duration, Mr. Han- 
cock being addressed and solicited by so many who 
had business with him in his capacity of delegate from 
the secret club at the Green Dragon Tavern. 

That he was about to address the company was ap- 
parent, for everybody had now taken chairs and formed 
a semicircle around Mr. Hancock, who stood leaning 
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against the great centre table, coolly taking snuff, and 
glancing over a written sheet of paper which he held 
in his left hand. 

“Tt may be,” he said, “a trifle premature to discuss 
here in open meeting those measures of resistance con- 
templated and now under discussion in the Committee 
of Correspondence, the Provincial Congress, and the 
Continental Congress. 

“Tt is suflicient, therefore, for the moment, that 
you should know that Virginia and South Carolina 
are at last aroused to the necessity of taking thought 
for their local defences. I may also add that my Lord 
Dunmore’s government increases in rigor and also in 
disfavor. ‘ 

“ The Committee of Correspondence has received word 
direct from Mr. Patrick Henry that he regards the 
cause of peace as already lost, and urges us to rely on 
Virginia, at least, for loyal support in whatever mea- 
sures we may deem necessary to maintain our manhood 
in the face of all the world.” 

A murmur of applause swept like a whisper through 
the room, hushed immediately by cautious gestures and 
glances at the street outside, which might harbor a 
spy in its heavy gloom and impenetrable, brooding 
shadows. 

“There is a certain document embodying a pro- 
posed declaration,” continued Hancock, “ which, al- 
though at presént merely under discussion, I expect 
to see one day printed, completed, and framed, and 
hung in every home in these thirteen colonies. You 
may perhaps imagine what document I refer to, and 
doubtless many of you sitting here are not yet prépared 
for that supreme step forward in our manifest destiny. 
Neither, I may say, are many who have the framing of 
that declaration under discussion. Time alone will 
show that future of which I, for one, am so certain. 

“T am not here to discuss with you the proposed 
declaration in question, which is not even yet existent 
save in the hearts of those who have dared to dream it. 

“T am here to submit to you a list of crimes against 





cur colony of Massachusetts Bay, committed or con- 
templated by the King of England.” 

He unrolled his bit of paper, took a fresh pinch of 
scented snuff, and read, somewhat carelessly: 


. * The history of the present King of Great Britain: 
“He refuses his assent to necessary laws for the public 


good. 

“He forbids his Governors to pass laws of immediate 
importance, unless suspended in their operation till his 
assent be obtained; and when so suspended he has utterly 
neglected to attend to them. : 

“He has called together legislative bodies at places 
unusual with intent to fatigue, discourage, and annoy the 
members of such bodies. 

‘He has repeatedly dissolved representative houses for 
opposing his invasions of the people’s rights. 

“He obstructs the administration of justice. 

‘“‘He makes judges dependent on his will alone for tenure 
of office and payment of salaries. 

“He has created a multitude of new offices and sent 
hither swarms of officers to harass our people. 

“ He keeps among us, in times of peace, standing armies, 
without consent of our legislature. 

“He renders his military independent of and superior 
to civil power. 

“He protects these troops, by mock trials, from punish- 
aot for murders committed on the inhabitants of this 
province. 

‘“*He has cut off our trade with the whole world. 

“He taxes us without our consent. 

“He deprives us of the benefits of trial by jury 

“He transports us beyond the seas for tria 


tended offences. 
“He takes away our charters, abolishes our laws, 


suspends our legislatures.’ 


Hancock looked up, still holding the paper unrolled. 

“Why,” he said, lightly, “this is no King, but a 
Cesar amid his pretorians! Faith, I have been read- 
ing some history of the tyrants—-surely not the history 
of our beloved monarch, George the Third!” 

There was a grim silence. Hancock’s manner 
changed. He folded the paper. placed it in the bosom 
of his white waistcoat, and turned soberly to the rows 
of silent, seated men. 

“ Yesterday,” he said, “a carpenter was arrested for 
stealing bread for his little children. May I request, 
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gentlemen, that you send a delegate to the committee 
which will wait upon the Governor to-morrow to in- 
tercede for the starving man?” 

Then, with a brief inclination, he turned and left 
the room ere anybody was aware of his purpose. 

The effect of his unexpected appeal was as dramatic 
as his sudden exit. With one impulse the company 
rose, grave, pale, tight-lipped; little groups formed on 
the floor; few words passed; but Hancock had done his 
work, and every alarm company in Maasachusetts 
would know, ere many hours, that they were. to fight 
one day, not for their honor, but to prevent the King 
of England from driving them to dishonor, so that 
their children might not die of want before their eyes. 

It was not an orator’s effort that Hancock had 
accomplished, it was a mere statement of a truth, yet 
so skilfully timed and so dramatic in execution that 
it was worth months of oratory before the vast audi- 
ences of Faneuil Hall. For he had startled the repre- 
sentatives of hundreds of villages, and set them think- 
ing‘on that which was closest to them—the danger to 
the welfare of their own households. Such. danger 
makes panthers of men. 

If Hancock was theatrical at moments, the end justi- 
fied the means; if he was an egotist, he risked his 
wealth for principle; if he was a dandy, he had the 
bravery of the true dandy, which clothes all garments 
with a spotless, shining robe, and covers the face of 
vanity under a laurelled helmet. 


It was late when the servant returned from Mr. Fox- 
croft, with a curt note from that gentleman, promising 
to receive me at one o’clock in the afternoon of the 
day following. 

As I stood twisting the letter in my fingers, Jack 
Mount camé up. 

“Cade has never returned to this tavern,” he said, 
gloomily. ‘No one here has either seen or heard of 
him since he and I left last April for Cresap’s camp.” 

To be Continued. 
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One of the broken Straps, showing the chafed Section of the Cable 


The Throng of Home-going People walking across the Bridge 
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HE “Listener” of the Boston T'ranscript 

has been to Buffalo, rummaged in its 

past, viewed its present, and forecast its 

future. It will never again be the town 

it was, he thinks, and he does not desire 

that it should be. For he says it was 
neither Eastern nor Western; not a town that made 
itself, like Chicago, but merely one that grew up on 
lake Erie. “It lacks culture. It let its Symphony 
Orchestra die of inanition. It lived upon a single 
theatre. It supported no first-class art store. Its 
library has only recently been made public. Great 
preachers it has none. <A Bostonian still finds the 
city an arid waste of intellectual desolation.” This 
seems a despondent view, but Bulfalo’s future looks 
far brighter to the “ Listener ” than its past. The Pan- 
American, as he sees it, “ marks the emergence of a 
new spirit—the spirit that made the Pan-American 
possible.” . Electrical Niagara, he believes, is going 
to make Buffalo one of the largest manufacturing cen- 
tres in the world. It will get very rich, amass quan- 
tities of culture, and develop a publie spirit which will 
fill it with ennobling institutions, so that instead of 
missing the valuable qualities of both the Eastern and 
the Western cities, it will grasp both, and come to be 
truly great. 


UFFALO may easily pardon the “ Listener’s ” dis- 
B paragement of her past in consideration of the 

glowing prospects that he accords to her. The 
future of any American city of her size and material 
advantages is an interesting problem. One question 
with all such towns is—Will they be able to keep their 
own? Can life in them be made pleasant, profitable, 
and full enough to keep a due proportion of- their 
most ambitious and able citizens from drifting away 
to other centres? - All the lesser American cities are 
feeders of the great ones, and always will be. All are 
feeders of New York. Even Poston pays a constant 
tribute of young men to Manhattan. But what Boston 
loses she can spare. The Boston men who go to New 
York are constrained to migrate by considerations of 
business. They go because opportunities abound more 
in New York. Very few go because they like New 
York better as a place to live in. The Bostonians are 
entirely satisfied with Boston as a place of residence, 
and they ought to be, for there is ample basis for the 
belief that life is as pleasant there and as remunera- 
tive—except possibly in money—as it is in any town 
in America. The problem with such a town as Buf- 
falo is how far she can attract and hold persons who 
are free to live wherever they find that life best repays 
the labor of living. 

A New York lawyer said the other day: “ When I 
was starting in the law 1 was very much disposed to 
settle in Buffalo. I had some very good friends there, 
among them three able lawyers of mature years. I 
consulted these three gentlemen separately. They all 
told me the same thing. Each of them offered me a 
starting-place in his office. Kach of them said that 
the trouble with such a town as Buffalo (twenty-five 
years ago) was that when a Sawyer who succeeded in 
his profession came to be forty-five years old he had 
got all that was coming to him, and there was nothing 
in prospect but more of the same. The game seemed 
hardly long enough to last a lifetime.” So the young 
lawyer did not settle in Buffalo, but came to, New 
York, and though he is fifty years old now, he does 
not complain that he has exhausted New York’s pos- 
sibilities. When the Pan-American and the Niagara 
electrical plant have made Bulfalo the surpassing town 
that the “ Listener ” forecasts, perhaps venerable gen- 
tlemen will not say to young men that the trouble with 
it is that the field is too limited and the harvest 
too soon gathered. 
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sary to human happiness. We ought to be happy 

in glorifying our Maker and trying to be good, but 
practically most of us come the nearest to being happy 
when we think we are in the way of getting something 
that we think we would like to have. For each of us 
that city is the best city which offers us the best 
chance to get the most things that we want. If a 
town doesn’t seem to contain anything that we espe- 
cially covet, it is not the town for us, even though 
the chance to get what it does contain is excellent. 
And if a town does contain much that we want we 
may cleave to that town even though we have no more 
than a fighting-chance to get for ourselves what it 
offers. And what do people want in a city? Poor peo- 
ple want a chance to make some money. Rich people 
want a chance to spend it. Poor people want op- 
portunities, employment, good wages. Rich people 
want companions, congenial employments, climate, 
something fit for their sons to do, somebody fit for 
their daughters to marry. A great city ought to be 
attractive both to the rich and to the poor, for it 
needs both kinds. A city that has industries and a 
big laboring population, but very few resident rich 
people (like some of the New England cotton-mill 
towns), is a dull place; and a city like Newport, that 
has rich residents galore and a large population of 
butlers and hired-men, but few industries and a small 
laboring population, is hardly a real city at all. No 
aspiring young man—unless of noble birth and with a 
title—would settle in Newport with the idea of mak- 
ing his fortune, and a discerning person of means and 


[’ often seems a pity that attainment is so neces- 
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taste would hardly be attracted to Lawrence because 
of its social and mental advantages. The strong point 
of all such lively, vigorous American towns as Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, Pittsburg, Chicago even, and scores 
of others, is that they seem to offer good chances to 
make money. Their weak point is that their most 
successful citizens are apt, when they think they have 
got about all that is coming to them, to pack up and 
go somewhere where society seems more distinguished 
and there is more fun to be had for the money. Is 
life in the extreme East always going to be more at- 
tractive to the solvent Americans than the life of the 
big Western cities? Will Cleveland and Chicago and 
San Francisco go on contributing millionaires to New 
York and Washington, or will such cities in due time, 
as they grow in size and wealth, become more and more 
interesting as places of residence, and hold their own 
in stronger bonds? 
SA. 


leum. The Park Commissioners in San Fran- 

cisco have been using it to sprinkle their park 
roads. It lays the dust effectually and permanently, 
and when put on hot combines with other road mate- 
rial to form a cement. The same use is made of it in 
some parts of the South, where, as in California, new 
discoveries of oil- wells have made petroleum abun- 
dant and extremely cheap in price. 

Another popular use for it is in fighting mosquitoes. 
Oil poured on the surface of stagnant water has been 
believed to be a hindrance to the comfort and multipli- 
cation of mosquitoes, and many experiments with it 
have been tried in those parts of New Jersey where 
the struggle for existence between mosquitoes and men 
is keenest. Thence has arisen one of the pleasantest 
and most satisfying of all the dog-days’ crop of hot- 
weather stories. For information from the Oranges 
has come to the newspapers of a tendency in mosqui- 
toes to fill themselves with kerosene from oil-covered 
puddles and then hie them to the houses and buzz about 
the gas-lights. If they catch fire it is a serious mat- 
ter, dangerous to summer curtains, and fires are grave- 
ly reported to have been started in this way. Of 
course, if a mosquito with a cargo of oil in her once 
takes fire, that is the end of her, but she may die fa- 
mous, like the unscrupulous lad who fired the Ephe- 
sian dome. Nevertheless the oil cure for mosquitoes is 
being seriously tried. A Washington despatch, dated 
July 10, says that army quartermasters are to be sup- 
plied with kerosene or petroleum to use on stagnant 
water within the confines of military posts. 


Ni uses are constantly being found for petro- 
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its suspenders, as it did on July 24, it means 

that the heat has been hotter and of longer 
continuance than our institutions are adapted to en- 
dure. No doubt cool salt water gurgling below it is 
a temptation sometimes even to a bridge, but ours is 
doubtless still strong enough to withstand such tempta- 
tions, even though on rare occasions it shows signs 
of weakening. 


W is: the Brooklyn Bridge begins to take off 
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R. SHAFFER, manager of the labor end of the 
M steel strike, is an interesting man whose ac- 
quaintance it has been profitable to make. 
Judging from his picture, he is good to look at, and 
judging from his proclamations and state papers he is 
a person of force and of a pretty high degree of civil- 
ization. The training by which he was prepared to ex- 
ercise the great powers which are in his hands at this 
writing is worth attention. It seems that, unlike Mr. 
Carnegie and Mr. Schwab, he is a college graduate, 
which will possibly tend to confirm Mr. Schwab and 
Mr. Carnegie in their impression that a college educa- 
tion is not a useful precursor to success in the steel 
business. 

Tt is told of Mr. Shaffer that after graduation from 
college he became a Methodist minister, and pas- 
tor of a church at Confluence, Pennsylvania, but his 
health being bad, he left the ministry and entered the 
steel-mills. The work in the mills seems to have 
agreed with him better, for we are told that he was 
a sheet-roller and a high-priced man at the McKeesport 
Steel Works, when in May, 1898, at a convention in 
Detroit, he was first elected president of the Amalga- 
mated Association. The following year he was re- 
elected in spite of opposition, and since then he has 
been re-elected annually. 

It appears that it was Mr. Shaffer’s abilities as a 
speech-maker that brought him to the front in the 
Amalgamated councils. As a minister he had practice 
in oratory, which seems to have done him good service 
in his dealings with his fellow-workmen. Senator 
Hoar, in divers recent magazine articles, has been 
pointing out and reiterating the great value to an 
ambitious man of the ability to make a good speech, 
and Mr. Shaffer seems to illustrate and confirm his 
opinions. 

It seems evident that Mr. Shaffer is no Martin Irons, 
nor even a Debs, but a man far abler,. better informed, 
better balanced, and more diplomatic than either. He 
has manners, and does not offend by needless rudeness. 
His admonitions to his men, so far as published at this 
writing, enjoin them to orderly behavior and lawful 
ecnduct. He seems to have asked for more than he 
can get and more than he is entitled to get, and it will 
probably transpire that he has set a ball rolling that 


will speedily get beyond his control, but at present he 
is a notable figure, and his moves and methods as a 
strike manager are followed with the deepest interest 
by millions of spectators. 


Ca 


set up at Point of Woods, on Long Island, near 

where, on July 19, 1850, the ship went ashore 
which was bringing her back from Italy. She and her 
husband, Marquis Ossoli, had been helping on the 
revolutionists under Mazzini. They were both drown- 
ed, and their son with them. The tablet was unveiled 
on July 19. Colonel T. W. Higginson and Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe were there, and discoursed before a com- 
pany of five thousand persons who attended the pro- 
ceedings. ‘There is a flavor of the triumph of mind 
over matter in these attentions to the memory of a 
literary person long deceased which must have been 
recognized as a decided novelty in our contemporary 
Long Island. Folks there are well used to palaces and 
steam-yachts, but to have two such pilgrims from 
New England come so far on such an errand was some- 
thing worth turning out to see. It is not surprising 
that Mrs. Howe and Colonel Higginson drew so great 
an audience. 


A MEMORIAL, tablet to Margaret Fuller has been 


SA. 


RE the Western statisticians paying attention to 
the prayers for rain and their results in the 


Western States? Governor Dockery of Missouri > 


appointed July 21 a day of fasting and prayer for the 
cessation of the drought in Missouri, and public and 
private prayers for rain have been general and fervent 
in Kansas and the other suffering States. Not all 
pious persons are agreed that prayers for rain are rea- 
sonable or likely to be of effect, but though their 
efficacy may be doubted, not even the scoffers oppose 
them with any heartiness. Whoever believes that pray- 
ers don’t bring water must be equally sure that they 
don’t frighten it off, and prayers that don’t seem to 
help the withering crops may still help the people who 
pray. We have got to do something when the weather 
turns ruinous, and we cannot all sell stocks short. 
Never mind what the statisticians report—if they re- 
port anything—prayers for rain are likely to last 
until some surer method of bringing rain down is dis- 
covered. Like enough before we are all sure that we 
may nt hope to bring on rain by prayer, some of us 
will have hit upon and perfected other means of accom- 
plishing that end. Weather and rainfall seem now to 
be on a basis that is absolutely haphazard. It is high 
time they were regulated, even though such regulation 
may involve making life on earth more institutional 
than ever. 


summer has a good deal to recommend it. It 

would not be a very big or imposing or tiresome 
fair, because there is neither time nor money available to 
get one up, but a nice lively little fair that would give 
Americans who are confirmed in the fair-going habit a 
chance to stop off at Cork on their way to other parts 
of Europe might get a good deal of remunerative 
patronage from this part of the world. Tired Ameri- 
cans, who want three weeks of rest, could go to a fair 
in Cork, inspect Ireland a little, and come home justi- 
fied. Thousands of voyagers every year want to go 
ashore at Queenstown, and find out why Ireland is so 
green. They don’t do it, because they can think of no 
adequate excuse. But if Cork sets up a fair, there will 
be the excuse ready-made, and even a little one will do. 


SA. 


Ts idea of an international fair at Cork next 


O one could have wished that fine old man, Com- 

modore Alfred Van Santvoord, a better or fitter 

end than to die, as he did on July 20, aboard 
the Olermont in the waters of New York. He was 
the most representative of the Hudson River mariners 
of his day, and the swift Clermont, familiar to all 
American yachtsmen, attested by her side-wheels the 
opinion of her owner, that a means of propelling steam- 
craft that was good enough for the Hudson. River was 
good enough to carry him anywhere he wanted to go. 
The Clermont is probably the only first-rate modern 
side-wheel yacht afloat. She is fast and comfortable, 
has always been seen at most of the yacht-races 
and yacht-gatherings within reach of New York, is 
always the most easily identified of any yacht in 
sight, and is regarded by navigators with affectionate 
approval. Mr. Van Santvoord, who was born in Utica 
eighty-three years ago, inherited from his. father the 
business of running boats on the Erie Canal and Hud- 
son River, and followed it all his life. He first put on 
the river the great passenger day-boats which were 
more famous forty years ago than now, but of which 
the successors still prosper. He was closely associated 
in friendship and business enterprises with Commodore 
Vanderbilt, and had come to be one of the very few 
active representatives of a generation that had nearly 
passed away. He was very greatly liked and respected, 
and for the soundest reasons. He died, as said, aboard 
his boat. His funeral was at his house, but from 
there his body was carried back to the Clermont and 
taken to Albany for burial. There is a good deal of 
poetry in that last trip of the old man on the yacht 
that was the home he loved best, up the great river 
that he had worked for and worked with all his days. 
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The Joy Line Steamer ‘‘Old Dominion” on the Rocks off Rye, New York 


Photographs by Ellsworth Ford 


The steamer went ashore early in the morning of July 6,in a dense fog. The 165 passengers were asleep at the time, but were all taken off without mishap. 
Attempts to blast the rocks away in order to get the steamer off have been made, but the peculiar way in which the vessel grounded makes the salvage of the 


boat a difficult problem. 
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Current Yachting 


Events 


HE most noteworthy midsummer 

I yachting event of the Atlantic coast 

is the annual cruise of the New 
York Yacht Club, which began this year 
on July 22. More than 200 sail and 
steam yachts—truly a magnificent fleet— 
assembled on that day at Glen Cove, Long 
Island, and the race for the Commodore’s 
cups was sailed the same afternoon over a 
21-knot course on the Sound, with the fin- 
ish at the entrance to Huntington Harbor. 
Notwithstanding the size of the fleet, there 
were only twenty-three contestants in the 
race, but among these was the famous old 
schooner America, the winner, half a cen- 
tury ago, of the cup that has since become 
the yachting trophy of the world. It is 
interesting to note that she finished less 
than eighteen minutes astern of the win- 
ning schooner, the bran-new Elmina, and 
about a minute behind the Columbia, one 
of the cup-defenders of 1871. 

Interest in the race, however, as well 
as in the subsequent port-to-port runs and 
races of the cruise, was focussed on the big 
sloops Constitution and Columbia, as 
their relative showing in these contests 
will have a sensible influence on the selec- 
tion of a defender for the approaching in- 
ternational mateh. The wind was light 
in the race for the Commodore’s cups, and 
lighter, alternated with calms, in the run 
on the following day from Huntington 
Harbor to Morris Cove, and on both oc- 
casions the Constitution was the winner. 
Her previous light-weather performances 
warranted the expectation of this result 
under the prevailing conditions, yet her 
margin of victory was not as great as 
might have been looked for. In the first 
event she won by 4 m. 18 s. actual time, 
and in the second by 5 m. 16 s., while at 
Newport, earlier in the month, she won 
under like conditions by 10 m. and 29 s. 
It was pointed out at the time, in this 
column, that the element of luck was a 
considerable factor in the light-weather 
races off Newport. The superior  sail- 
spread of the Constitution gives her a de- 
cided advantage over her adversary in 
light weather, and the figures of the first 
two encounters on the cruise represent 
more accurately the real difference in the 
light-weather merits of the two candi- 
dates than do the Newport figures. The 
showing in a breeze is so far in favor of 
the Columbia. The race for the Astor 
cups off Newport, on July 29, if favored 
by a good breeze, may warrant more defi- 
nite conclusions than can now be enter- 
tained. 

The Newport Yacht-racing Association 
has appointed two more races, on August 
1 and 3, for the Constitution, Columbia, 
and Independence. The unexpectedly good 
showing made by the last in a breeze 
was undoubtedly the reason for arranging 
these additional races. It is doubtful if 
the Independence can ever be made to beat 
either of her rivals, but the races will be 
awaited with much interest, especially as 
Mr. Lawson has announced that they are 
the last in which the Independence will 
participate. That announcement, by-the- 


way, may be taken as an acknowledgment 
by Mr. Lawson that the possibility of her 
being called to defend the Cup has ceased 
to exist. 

The contest for the possession of what 
may be called the yachting trophy of the 

















Lakes, the Canada Cup, now held by the 
Chicago Yacht Club, will take place at 
Chicago from August 10 to 15. After 
trial races held on the Canadian side, 
the Invader, owned by Commodore Good- 
erham and a syndicate of the Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club, has been selected 
as the challenger. Trial races to select a 
defender are, at this writing, being held 
at Chicago. Eight yachts are compet- 


ing. 
The Miliwaukee, of the city of the same 


‘name, has won two races, and the Cadil- 


lac, of Detroit, one race. From present 
appearances the former seems to be all 
round the best boat of the lot. 

Shamrock If. will be well on her way 
across the Atlantic before this edition of 
the WEEKLY is issued, unless some unfore- 
seen occurrence should delay her depart- 
ure. She was reported as about ready 
to leave Greenock, on the Clyde, on July 
24. She ought to make the voyage in 
about twenty days, and therefore should 
reach New York before the middle of 





August. 
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|Ohio and Mr. Bryan 


O matter what may be said for or 

N against the platform adopted by the 
Ohio Democrats, the country must 
rejoice in the quietus given by them to 
William J. Bryan. It was in Ohio that 
the money heresy had its first most per- 
nicious influence. In 1868 a host of shout- 
ers for George H. Pendleton, under the lead- 
ership of Washington McLean, father of J. 
R. McLean, appeared at the Democratic 
National Convention in New York wear- 
ing dusters, and on their breasts were 
pinned fac-similes of greenbacks. ‘“ Pendle- 
ton and Greenbacks ” was the ery. In ’74 
the Ohio Democrats demanded greenbacks ; 
and in 1875, after a hard fight, Rutherford 
B. Hayes was elected Governor of the 
State on the currency question. In the 
mean time the greenback theory had _ be- 
come known in Democratic circles as the 
“Ohio idea,” and many Republicans were 
influenced by it. Bryanism therefore 
took easy root in Ohio political soil, and 
has flourished there so far as the Ohio 
Democrats are concerned. There are 
naturally some gold Democrats in the 
State, chief among them being ex-Con- 
gressman Outhwaite and ex-Attorney-Gen- 
eral Harmon, but they had been ruled out 
of the party since 1896, and have had no 
more to do with its councils than if they 
were lifelong Republicans. When, there- 
fore, Ohio Democrats turn upon silver 
and upon the prophet of silver there is 
vast significance in their action. Men say 
that such a man as Bryan, a man of such 
eloquence, of such power over men, such a 
masterful man, is always to be reckoned 
with. In our opinion they are mistaken, 
and that men of Bryan’s kind are precisely 
the men with whom one need not reckon 
after they have once begun to slide down 
hill. As it is, Bryan is the most success- 
ful of all those politicians of our history 
who have appealed to popular prejudice, to 
ignorance, and to error. But he is discov- 
ered, and, being discovered, nothing can 
stop his descent. When his picture was 
turned to the wall in an Ohio Democratic 
convention, when his commands to it were 
disobeyed, when he could not persuade 
these followers to mention the Kansas City 





platform, his doom was sealed. 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Sykup should always be used for children teething. 
It southes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wiid colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhwa. 
—[Adz. 





BABY’S DIARY 
A unique and handsome publication wherein to re- 
cord the important events in baby’s life, has just been 
issued by bORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK Co., 71 Hud- 
son 5t.,New York. It is not given away, but is sent 
on receipt of 10 cents.—[Adv.] 





OF course you can live without seiopheone service, but 
you don’t live as much as you might, because telephone 
service saves time, and time is the stuff of life. Rates in 
Manhattan from $60 a year. New York Telephone Co. 


—[Adv. 








‘THE increase in the sales of CooK’s IMPERIAL Ex- 
TRA Dry CHAMPAGNE is something enormous. Purity 
and superiority will tell.—[Adv.] 





Assortt’s, the Original Angostura_ Bitters, makes 
be > hearts both lighter. At druggists and grocers. 
—[Adv. 





Stops Diarrhoea and Stomach Cramps. Dr. S1E- 
GERT’s Genuine, Imported Angostura Bitters.—[Adv.] 





THE equipment on the “Erie,” the Picturesque 
Trunk Line of America, is <—- and strictly up-to- 
date. The Erie is doubtless the favorite route to and 
from the Pan-American Exposition. Anthracite coal 
is used exclusively, and its solid vestibuled trains of 
Sleepers, Café Cars, and Day Coaches are marvels of 
comfort and elegance. The scenery along the lines of 
the Erie has a diversity of beauty and interest found 
on no other line.—[Adv.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


M AKE your fine 
white skirts 
and underwear of 


\ bi QVest 


Muslin, 
fine as linen, 
soft as silk. 


36, 41, 45 
inches wide. 










For sale by 
leading 
, retail- 
ae”. wriers and 
eee = * jobbers 
samples of this muslin mailed free on application 
TREAT: & Converse, SS 
79 & 81 Worth Street, New York 





In your Room. 


Wash delicate things — handkerchiefs, 
laces, doilies etc,(things which one cannot 
sendtothe ordinary wash,)in Pearlinés 


way, Viz. 


Soak,rinse, squeeze — 


- 3 * 
directions on each packet, Spread smoothly 
while wet,on a mirror or window pane. : 


When dry theyrequire 
noironing. Grand advice 
for bachelors,maidens, 
boarders andhotel guests 
and for fabrics too delicatem 

and valuabletoriskto @ 

others hands. 

Pearline is trust-worthy 
for washing and cleaning 
where ever water can 
be used. 





Avoid 
aniciiteyits 








magazine.” 





From “‘Printers’ Ink,’”’ May 29, 1901 

“Tn the great Chicago Public 
Library, HARPER’S WEEKLY 
is called for by more readers 
than any other weekly, and 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE by 
more readers than any other 











Wise men know how interest works for 
them. One of the best illustrations of 
the latter is an investment policy in the 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





N °° PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
CHICAGO Sr. UIs 
E The best stomach regulator. None better in mixed drinks. 


3 





THE *SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Schmer Building, 2", Ss'esroom 
Sth Ave. cor. 22d St, ‘dl in Greater New 
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The Woman’s Building at the Pan-American Exposition 











HICAGO, when it started out to break 
the world’s record in the line of Exposi- 
tions, invented a new feature which it 
called the Board of Lady Managers. Some 
hypercritical persons laughed at the 
“Lady” part of the title, and when an 
occasional meeting of the board refused to be dissolved 
otherwise than in tears, they laughed again. 

There was the essence of all uncharitableness in 
this laughter; of foolishness, too. For the Chicago 
women rose above the level of ladyhood and hustled 
in a manner to reflect everlasting credit upon their 
city: even though that city is one where hustle has 
pretty nearly the whole bright lexicon of youth—or 
of any age—to itself. 

Even if the Lady Managers did weep occasionally, 
as it was said they did, they were apparently none 
the worse for these local showers. Tears? They were 
ready to wade through floods of tears to carry their 
undertaking to success. They did not have to wade. 
So much the better. But, as some persons—not lady 
managers—would say, they got there just the same. 
In French, they arrived. 

They put up a Woman’s Building, designed by a 
woman, decorated by women, filled with women’s work, 
and boasting a restaurant where, if you please, the 
only really good meals in the whole Chicago Expo- 
sition were cooked and served by women. 

That was in Chicago in 1893. Things are different 
in Buffalo in 1901. 

There is a board, this time of women managers. 
Times have changed since it was the height of 
compliment to call a woman a lady. Ladies do not 
exist, conversationally, except at Coney Island and 
kindred places, and the Buffalo women would have 
shrivelled with mortification if they had been called 
Lady Managers. They would have resented it as much 
and for the same reason as an Irishman who is “ called 
out of his name.” They asserted the inalienable right 
of every woman to be called a woman. Having settled 
that, they felt quite properly that they had made at 
least one stride in advance. 

Next they took what they consider to be a second 
forward step. Not everybody will agree that it is 
one, however. They decided that the time had come 
when the work of women should not be separated 
in exhibition from that of men. They promulgated 
the theory that work should be judged on merit alone, 
and that the time had gone by for women’s work to 
fear comparison with that of men. They called this 
decision not to exhibit separately “a progressive plan, 
and one which cannot fail to commend itself to the 
thoughtful.” 

Theoretically the plan is most progressive. Prac- 
tically, however, it does not commend itself to some 
more or less “ thoughtful” persons. As for the mass 
of visitors to the Pan-American, they have all the 








symptoms of thoughtfulness when they visit the Wo- 
man’s Building, but all their thinking doesn’t seem to 
make them look favorably on the new plan. 

There is a Woman’s Building, but, sure! St. Patrick 
never swept the Emerald Isle as clean of snakes as the 
Pan-American Woman’s Building is clear of exhibits. 
Now that the Exposition is open, the Women Managers 
have settled down to one réle. They are entertaining, 
not exhibiting. Their building is in reality their 
club-house, and they do the honors therein. 

In being a club-house, it is true to its traditions. 
Before the Exposition it belonged to the Buffalo Coun- 
try Club, and it still looks its original part. It was 
taken over by the Pan-American directors and given 
to the Women Managers to be used as their head- 
quarters. As a club-house it is a success, and it has 
at least a touch of the all-pervading feminine which 
made the Chicago Woman’s Building worth studying. 
The whole house at Buffalo has been decorated and 
furnished by Mrs. Charles Cary, who also designed 
the Exposition poster, “ The Spirit of Niagara.” 

Perhaps the broad veranda, shaded by awnings and 
picketed by sentinel-like flag-staffs, all shouldering 
fluttering banners, is a more welcome sight to tired 
women than another set of exhibits would be. At 
the open door stands a boy with one of the worst 
cases of buttons ever seen. The disease, though, 
seems to have come out well, as they say in measles, 
and he appears able to attend strictly to business. 

It is Buttons who shows the weary wanderer into 
the big reception-room, certainly thirty feet square, 
and cool, quiet, and restful. It is a free haven of refuge 
to any woman on the grounds. Children and mere 
men, even when in feminine tow, must anchor else- 
where. One of the Women Managers is always on 
hand to continue the hospitality treatment begun by 
Buttons at the door. Here a woman can write a let- 
ter, work mysterious wonders in her personal appear- 
ance (combs, brushes, and other paraphernalia across 
the hall), or simply sit still and try to remember 
whether the diamond she saw in the Liberal Arts 
Building weighed 200 carats or 200 ounces. For of 
such stuff are Exposition day-dreams always made. 

Here women’s organizations find a meeting - place, 
unless they are too large for the assembly-room, with 
its seating capacity of 125. Here the women’s col- 
leges have reunions on the days set apart for. them. 
Here gather the ubiquitous women’s clubs for that com- 
munion of souls which is the wonder of all beholders. 
Here the Women Managers devote themselves to their 
role as hostesses, for they do all the ceremonious 
entertaining. Here dinners, teas, lunches, and, re- 
ceptions are given to the distinguished guest. 

It is all very pleasant, very hospitable, and—some- 
what disappointing. One may be permitted to doubt 
whether the time has really come for abandoning 
separate exhibitions of men’s and of women’s work. 


Women and the Pan-American ‘& 





Even if the latter can compete on its merits with 
the work of men in the same lines, we are not to be 
cured in such a jiffy of our curiosity. We want to 
see women’s work as women’s work. If the work 
is really good, let us see it in the open. Standing 
alone is a severer test than almost any other. 

Anyway, women are a great deal more interesting 
as women than they are as impersonal workers; and 
their work is more interesting as women’s work than 
simply as manufactured articles. This may not be 
the “thoughtful” attitude, but it is the prevailing 
one; and the Buffalo women, in their progressive 
plan, have got so far ahead of the procession that it 
is a trifle hard to get a focus on what is offered to 
our would-be admiring gaze. 

To drop into baseball language, there is no denying 
that it is an advantage to bunch one’s hits. Women’s 
work at the Pan-American would have had more im- 
pact if it had been bunched. It is a distinct pleasure, 
for instance, to find that the fountain playing in the 
centre of the rose-garden upon which the Woman’s 
Building faces is the work of a woman sculptor. It 
seems to be where it belongs. It was designed by 
Miss Enid Yandell, the first woman to be admitted 
to membership in the National Sculpture Society. The 
fountain represents the struggle of the Spirit of Life 
to escape from the hampering influences of Duty, 
Avarice, and Passion. Miss Janet Scudder, another 
woman sculptor, designed the “Cupid and Snail” 
which appears in the Fountain of Abundance. 

The building erected by the New England States was 
designed by a woman architect, Miss Josephine Wright 
Chapman. In the case of Miss Chapman, and of Miss 
Yandell also, the designs were submitted in a gen- 
eral competition. They were chosen—by a, committee 
of men—in preference to those submitted by male com- 
petitors. The identity of the persons submitting de- 
signs was not known to the committees until after 
the choice had been made. 

A woman who has had a considerable finger in the 
Pan-American pie is Miss Adelaide Thorpe, assistant 
director of interior decoration at the Exposition. Very 
few of the buildings are plastered, and it was Miss 
Thorpe who worked out the scheme of decoration in 
bunting and tapestry effects; a scheme which is said 
to be unique in the history of Expositions. 

In this way, if one tries hard, one can ferret out 
the work of women in the Exposition. When it is 
found it is generally creditable and sometimes of 
unusual interest. But it does not exist as women’s 
work. Since it was the avowed purpose of the man- 
agers to make the Exposition a retrospective exhibit 
of American progress, it certainly seems as if there 
had been lost an excellent opportunity of showing in 
a nutshell what the much-vaunted progress of Ameri- 
can women really amounts to. 

MARY B. MULLETT. 
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Mark TWAIN, in declining an invita- 
tion to go out to a celebration in Missouri, 
pleads age as his excuse, saying that in 
1977 he will be 142 years old. Here’s hop- 
ing that he will be—but Mark Twain nev- 
er can grow old. He has perennial youth 
stored up in that great big heart of his. 
So his excuse doesn’t stand. 


Now that the authorities have suppress- 
ed the Loop at Coney Island, Admiral 
Schley is going to give a quietus to those 
who have objected to the loop he looped 
at Santiago. By-the-way, how long is it 
since saving one’s ship for further gallant 
action in battle has been a sign of cow- 
ardice? . 


THERE is a lemonade strike on in Pitts- 
burg. A number of men employed in the 
erection of a building have gone out be- 
cause their-superintendent cut off the lem- 
onade which they bought and paid for 
themselves, and they have acted clearly 
within their rights. Lemonade and hokey- 
pokey are among the inalienable rights 
of the free-born American citizen. 


ApMIRAL ScuiEy says he is ready to 
act, not to talk. The reader must not 
gather from this that the coming inquiry 
is to be a pantomime. There will be a 
great deal more than wigwagging when the 
honorable court convenes. Wig-pulling is 
more likely to be the order of the day. 


SINCE one of the guns on the Kearsarge, 
in target-practice, by some error launched 
a real shell against the City Hall at New- 
port, a large number of the Reform ele- 
ment in New York city has been anxious 
to invite the war-ship to visit New York 
harbor and try a little target-practice 
there, stipulating that the function take 
place while the Municipal Council is in 
session. The idea is certainly a novel one, 
and we submit it to the Navy Department 
without recommendation. 


_A Conry-IsSLANDER who resents the re- 
cent interference of the police with cer- 
tain pleasures of the vicinity has written 
the following appeal to Justice: 


We may no longer Flip the Flap, 
Nor may we Loop the Loop; 

The law has given both a rap 
And tossed them in the soup. 


The Chutes are all we've left to shoot, 
But our complaints we'll stop, 

Stern Justice, if you'll substitute 
Some game to Coop the Cop. 


THE city of Venice has recently ordered 
200,000 tons of coal from Kentucky. We 
shall be interested to see if Kentucky will 
overcome her prejudices and return the 
compliment by ordering 200,000 gallons 
of water from the Venetians. 


Ir the Brooklyn Bridge does not brace 
up and behave itself the children will stop 
playing their old game of London Bridge, 
and begin to cast reflections upon the 
Roebling structure. The immediate cause 
of the recent sagging of the Bridge, it is 
whispered, was the passing over of a 
wagon containing an advance copy of one 
of our Sunday newspapers. We divulge 
this fact because of the untimely glee of 
some of our Anti-Imperialist friends of 
Boston, who were told that Expansion 
caused the break. 


FRANCIS WAYLAND GLEN asserts that 
Admiral Sampson’s father was an Orange- 
man,and adds that the Orangemen of Can- 
ada hate this republic as the devil hates 
holy water. How this affects the admiral’s 
standing is not clear. Ancestry cuts no 
figure in this country. A man’s grand- 
mother might have been an apple-woman, 
and he still might hope to be elected to 
pee a = this republic in spite of all 
the troubles the sale of i 
into our midst. a 


THAT distinguished littérateur Professor 
Arlo Bates, of Massachusetts, is shocked 
by the enormous number of books pub- 
lished in this country every year. We do 
not_see why he should be. Surely we have 
got to do something to fill the shelves of 
all those new Carnegie Libraries that are 
being built. Book-writing has come to be 
a great national industry, and this is no 
time to try to check it. 


LATE news from Berlin is to the effect 
that the Kaiser is growing a beard. The 
precise reasons for his Imperial Majesty’s 
effort In this direction are not stated, but 
is feared that it presages a war. Wil- 
9 would not grow a beard unless he 

ad a good reason for so doing, and his 
critics aver that his determination is due 


to a defiant desir i 
somebody pull it. eee 
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To the looking-glass World it was 
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ing Glass creatures, quoth Alice, draw near. 
is an honour to see me, a favor to hear: 


Pod poe high to have dinner and tea 
eat Cream 0 ft with the Queens and with me!” 
So Ali 













And cried, and said “Saute gee! . 
Wheres the en an phosphates 
You said you for me ?” 
A-coupon will be found in every package of Cream 
Week Sendustenaf tee rene othe peme 
aa ‘ we will re free, your choice of three beautiful pict- 
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UTAH $40.22 


DATES OF SALE—AUG. 1st TO 10TH. SEPT. 1st TO 9TH. 
These rates are from Chicago, and correspondingly low from 
other points. Low rates all summer on the luxurious trains 


THE COLORADO SPECIAL 
One Night to Denver. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 
Two Nights to Utah. 
These two fast trains leave Chicago daily and provide ¢he best 
of everything. Send 4c. stamp for ‘Colorado Illustrated.” Par- 
ticulars of any agent, or address 













PRINCIPAL AGENCIES:—461 Broadway, New York; 601 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia ; 368 Washington St., Boston; 301 Main St., Buffalo; 212 Clark St., 
Chicago; 435 Vine St., Cincinnati; 507 Smithfield St., Pittsburg; 234 Super- 
ior St., Cleveland; 17 Campus Martius, Detroit; 2 King St., Toronto, Ont. 


Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 











Everybody is Looking for “Sure Things.” 


Can anything be more certain than a straight 
Whiskey, made by the process and formula of James 
Crow since 1835, and fully guaranteed by the dis- 
tillers and ourselves, is a sure thing? Use one bottle 
of our 


OLD CROW RYE 


and you will realize the truth of our assertion. 
(Gold Medal awarded Paris, 1900.) 


H. B. KIRK & CO., Sole Bottlers, N. Y. 


Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle 


By HENRY P. WELLS 
New and Revised Edition. $1 75 Net. 
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The Moody Report 


iHik average American who is not 

I quite lost to decency—and he is in 
the majority, we are glad to say— 

must have felt a longing to smash things 
generally when he read the report of the 


| National Civil Service Reform League an- 


alyzing the report of the Moody com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the meth- 
ods governing the appointment of em- 
ployees of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives. A shocking state of affairs was 
brought to light. Men are carried on the 
pay-rolls whose only duty is to draw their 
salaries; men who can seareely read and 
write are designated as clerks and do la- 
borer’s work; so-called laborers are act- 
ing as clerks; men with a “ pull” are ex- 
cessively paid for very little service, and 
men who have important labors to per- 
form must divide their salaries with some 
Congressman’s favorite. or else be turned 
out. What has been done in Washington 
is so amazing that one searcely believes 
it can exist in the United States; it sug- 
gests rather Turkish or Chinese corrup- 
tion, or Cuba in the palmy days of the 
Spanish régime, where it was notorious 
that to provide as many places as_pos- 
sible in the government service men were 
given the same clerkship in the custom- 
house, each man working four months in 
the year, and resting the other eight 
months without pay. Practically the same 
system prevails in Washington. Neither 
fiiness nor merit is taken into considera- 
tion. To the majority belong the spoils 
of places, and as there are more Congress- 
men than places, generous as Congress is 
in providing clerks and messengers and 
pages, and every Congressman demands a 
place for a needy henchman, mathematics 
must be defied so that the greater may 
be divided into the less: ‘The seemingly 
impossible is accomplished by a forced 
levy; by a man nominally drawing. $1600 
contributing $400 to the support of an- 
other man; in one case out of a salary of 
$3600 a clerk was compelled to pay over 
$1600 to the collector. No man was too 
high or too low to escape. Even the col- 
ored attendants in the barber shop had to 
submit to a blackmail of $20 a month. 
The employees of the House, and the 
Senate as well, are not appointed under 
civil service rules. They exemplify in the 
worst and most vicious form the evils of 
spoils politics. The officers and employees, 
from the Clerk of the House, who is an 
elective officer, to the youngest page, are 
creatures of the political majority who 
hold office at the pleasure of the members 
who have secured their appointments. Ev- 
ery man knows that his tenure is insecure, 
and because of that knowledge he takes no 
real interest’ in his work. He can have 
no future. Neither fidelity nor intelli- 
gence to the public service is rewarded; his 
only hope of promotion lies in making 
himself useful to the appointing power. 
Is it any wonder that the public business 
is regarded as of secondary importance? 
What is done in Congress was formerly 
done in the executive departments before 
the service was placed under civil service 
rules. In the old days, when George Wil- 
liam Curtis, as editor of HARPER’Ss WEEK- 
LY, so valiantly led the fight for reform, 
abuses even greater than those uncovered 
by Mr. Moody’s committee existed in ev 
ery branch of the government, a system 
as demoralizing to the government itself 
as it was to its employees. Mr. Curtis 
and his associates were the targets for 
vilification and insult and ridicule, but, 
undismayed, they persevered, and succeeded 
so thoroughly in awakening the moral con- 
science that, with occasional lapses, ap- 
pointments are now made solely on the 
grounds of fitness, and promotions on 
merit. Compare the general efficiency of 
the employees of one of the departments 
and those of the House of Representatives, 
and even the most hardened spoilsman wiil 
admit that ability is a better test for ap- 
pointment than political trickery. 





Fire-proof Crops 


ANSAS has been scorched before 
K this year, and not without learning 

to take precautions. The Topeka 
Capital says that about 900,000 acres in 
that State were planted this year in crops 
that seem to be practically fire - proof. 
There are two of these crops. One is 
alfalfa grass, of which there is believed to 
be about 275,000 acres, which will produce 
many hundred thousand tons of hay. The 
other is Kafir corn, of which last year the 
acreage was 645,000. Kafir corn, we are 
told, after being scorched for six weeks, 
can make a new start and yield something 
like twenty-five bushels an acre, whereas 
ordinary corn which experiences the same 
tribulations yields from one to five bushels. 
It yields about twice as much fodder, too, 
in times of drought as ordinary corn does. 
The end of the story of. Kansas in 1901 
promises to be highly interesting, in spite 
of all the vicissitudes of the middle of it. 
It is hard to beat a State which has fire 


| proof crops, especially when it gets in an 


enormous crop of wheat and all its hay. 
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HE importance of humor as a determining factor 
| in the point of view is curiously illustrated in 
the case of two books dealing with New York 
life, and issued almest simultaneously a few weeks 
ago. One of these is called Newyorkitis, and is writ- 
ten by a medical doctor. It is a most ingenious ar- 
raignment of the men- 
tal and moral appetites 
and tendencies of the 
Newyorkitiec, and _ the 
title, it need hardly be 
said, is coined to brand 
the disease which the 
author holds is laying 
waste the powers of 
the New-Yorker. It is 
a terribly serious book, 
without one glint of 
humor; consequently, 
Dr. GrRpNER’s  diag- 
nosis of Newyorkitis 
fails to convict, and 
renders the point of 
view ridiculous. On 
the other hand, Mr. 
TOWNSEND’S novel of 
New York life, entitled 
Days Like These, with 
its panorama of the 
city’s life, from Hell’s Kitchen across the barbed-wire 
fence to Fifth Avenue, is admirably fitted to vounter- 
act the deadly and abnormal influence, such as it is, 
of Dr. GirpNeErR’s book, by its sanity, its large charity, 
and breadth of view, which are the result of the 
author’s gift of humor. Some one has spoken of 
Days Like These as a dramatization of New York life, 
and, taken in this way, one would describe it more 
definitely as comedy. In these two books we should be 
inclined to say that fer a study of New York life we 
have a statement of the disease and the cure for it. 
“ 
| quoth the critics. We are not so sure of it. 
That will largely depend on the quality of the 
work that is put into these books. The enduring or 
the passing of the his- 





Edward W. Townsend 


HE fashion of the historical novel is passing,” 





torical novel is very 
largely in the hands 
of the authors. It is 


the cheap imitation of 
the original that kills. 
When The House of De 
Vailly, by Miss Mar- 
GARET Horton POTTER, 
appeared in the spring, 
the critics croaked and 
cried peccavi! Yet the 
hook has gone through 
several editions, and is, 
we understand, in 
greater demand to-day, 
when sales have slack- 
ened, than it has been 
since its publication. 
This is the more grati- 
fying, as it is the work 
of a young author, and 
the third book at that, 


who is only entering 
her twenty-first year. 








Yet apart from the ex- 
citing interest of the 
story, the work of as- 
similation from the fa- 
mous memoirs written 
during the reign of Lovis XV. of France shows a ma- 
turity and mastery in the handling that are remark- 
able. Indeed, as some one has said, one might pick 
up the book and be lured into the belief that a new 
unpublished volume of me- 

moirs had been unearthed from 





Miss Potter 


personal comfort. He was in command of the battle- 
ship Massachusetts during the war with Spain, and 
she was about the only war-ship whose cabin was not 
theatrically stripped of wood-work and bare of the 
ordinary conveniences of life afloat. Yet her efficiency 
was not in the least decreased by it. It was her poor 
luck to be absent at Guantanamo, coaling, after thirty- 
eight days on the blockade, when the news came that 
CeERvERA’S fleet had come out of Santiago Harbor and 
was trying to escape to the eastward. No one has yet 
had the temerity to ask the admiral just how he felt 
or what he said when he got the news. What he did 
is well known. There was a collier on each side of his 
ship, but in almost less than no time both were adrift, 
and the Massachusetts was steaming out to meet the 
enemy’s ships as fast as she could go. Captain 
McCaALta is taller than the admirai, broad-shouldered, 
and well, though not stockily, built. His performances 
in the Philippines and in China have been in keeping 
with his work in the war with Spain. When he was 
sent in the Newark to the north end of Luzon to help 
out a battalion of infantry which General OTIS was 
afraid might be getting into trouble, he had the whole 
province quiet, the insurgents surrendered, and a civil 
government under way before the infantry came along. 
He could not get near the headquarters of the insur- 
gent commander with his ship, so he invited the gen- 
eral to come out to dine with him. When he had 
persuaded the general that it was wisest to surrender, 
he invited all the other officers to dinner, and soon 
won them over also. It is characteristic of both men 
that they are faithful in pursuit of the end to be at- 
tained, whether personal advancement lies that way or 
not. Captain McCatia’s way of co-operating with the 
army in the Philippines repeatedly showed that. The 
end to be attained was the suppression of the insur- 
rection, and it 
mattered not 
to him whether 
the blow was 
struck by sol- 
diers or sailors, 
so long as it 
was delivered. 
Admiral  Hie- 
GINSON is for- 
tunate in hav- 
ing such men 
as McCALLA, 
BROWNSON, and 
MANNEY for 
his captains. 


HE _per- 
I sonality 

of THEO- 
DORE J. SHAF- 
FER, under whose 
direction the 
present strike 
among the 
steel - workers 
is being carried 
on, is a really 
interesting one. 
Such published 
utterances as have come from Mr. SHAFFER’s lips have 
been noticeable for their moderation. This may be in 
part due to the fact that he was, not so long ago, a 
preacher of the Methodist denomination. At any rate, 
he has constantly requested the men to obey the law 
rigorously, and to use only such measures in pursuance 
of their efforts to win the strike as would incur no 


criticism. 

( name of Lord Rosepery for the premiership of 
his party in Parliament. It is scarcely more 

than a year ago that the more aggressive English press 

started on the same hunt, but 

it only ended in a mare’s- 





Theodore J. Shaffer 


ONJECTURE has again been playing with the 





a period in history when life 
was never more varied, more 
piquant, more interesting. 

very glad to see Captain 


A 
McCaLiLa, when the new 


commander of the Kearsarge 
joined the flag-ship of the North 
Atlantic Squadron recently at 
Nantucket. They are widely 
different in some characteris- 
tics, but in one of the greatest 


YMIRAL HIGGINSON was 








essentials of successful work, 
the faculty of doing things, 
they are much alike. Both are 
much interested now in the 


work laid out for the squadron 
of which the admiral is in 
command, and both understand 
fully the great possibilities for 
their service in faithfully car- 
rying out the plans of the gen- 
eral board. Both men have the 
courtliness of manner so universal among officers of 
our navy, but when the occasion arises either can 
make himself felt with great emphasis. Admiral H1c- 
GINSON is of medium height and rather slender. He 
is a good story-teller and fond of a joke. He knows 


how to take care of himself at sea as well as on land, 
and his quarters do not lack for any of the means of 





Captain McCalla and Admiral Higginson 


nest. Since then Lord Ross- 
BERY published his Napoleon: 
The Last Phase, and certain 
sagacious critics saw a politi- 
cal significance between the 
lines. Indeed, it is said that 
one distinguished historian de- 
clared that in writing this 
study of Napo.eon, Lord RosE- 
BERY was in reality writing a 
political tract—a Liberal out 
of office exposing the blunders 
and brutalities of a Conserva- 
tive ministry in days gone by. 
To this charge Professor 
Harry THURSTON PECK re- 
plies with vigor: 

“We do not believe that 
Lord RosEBERY was conscious- 
ly animated by any _ such 
motive as this; yet even if he 
were, that would not necessari- 
ly detract from the merit of 
what he has written. CsarR’s 
Commentaries were, as a French writer has called them, 
a campaign document in their time; yet none the less 
they are immortal in the history of literature. There 
is certainly no evidence in the manner, the tone, or 
the temper of his Napoleon to show that Lord Rosk- 
BERY was not writing with sincerity and seriousness 
a fascinating account of a fascinating personage; 








and in doing so he has used his sources with the 
judgment, the impartiality, and the single-hearted re- 
gard for truth which animate the professional his- 
torian.” 

Professor PEcK’s estimate of Lord RoseBery as a man 
of letters is deservedly high; he places him in the front 
rank as a master of style and a writer of rare dis- 
tinction. One cannot help feeling that politics could well 
spare him, as in the case of JoHN Mor ey, for the bet- 
ter service of letters. The very qualities that caused 
Lord Rosepery to fail as a statesman and to shake 
the confidence of his 
party are those which 
best fit him for the 
amenities of literature. 
M LEW, the well- 

known English 
actor, who has not vis- 
ited the United States 
for several years, but 
who is now under con- 
tract with LIEBLER & 
Co., and who will first 
appear in November 
next in a dramatiza- 
tion of STANLEY WEY- 
MAN’S A Gentleman of 
France, comes from 
good old English stock. 
His father was the Rev. 
J. M. C. BELLEW, an 
English clergyman who 
became quite celebrated in his time, and was possessed 
of sufficient influence to secure for his favorite son a 
commission in the army, for which he had him edu- 
cated. The son preferred the navy, however, and re- 
signed his commission to accept one less exalted in the 
other branch of the service, in which he saw service for 
a number of years. He was first entered as a cadet on 
H. M. 8. Conway, and afterwards obtained a commis- 
sion in the navy, in which he served for eight years, 
leaving the service to join the “rush” to the gold- 
fields of New South Wales, while his vessel was lying 
in port at Sydney. 

The family has through many generations been rep- 


resented in the English army. 
G publican organization of the State for United 
States District Judge. He is also preferred 
by most of the bar of the city. Mr. Hott is a native 
of Otsego County in this State, and was graduated 
at Yale College in the class of 1866. During the 
year immediately following his graduation he was 
an editorial writer on the New Haven Palladium. He 
entered Columbia Law School in this city in the 
autumn of 1867, and was graduated there in 1869. 
He was valedictorian of his class, and has ever since 
been a highly respected practitioner of his profession 
in this city. He married the daughter of Mr. HENRY 
C. Bowen, and his son is now the editor of the 
Independent. Mr. Hout’s judicial qualities have long 
been recognized by lawyers, who have desired to 
see him a member of the State Supreme Bench. He 
was, indeed, nominated 
for the position two 
years ago, but retired 
in order that harmony 
might prevail in the op- 
position to Tammany. 
Not being able to se- 
cure his services on the 
bench, mainly by rea- 
son of the large Demo- 
cratic majority in this 
city and in Brooklyn, 
where Mr. Hott lived 
in the old Bowen man- 
sion, the lawyers have 
sought him as a referee, 
and in that capacity 
his quickness of under- 
standing and clearness 
of mind have made the 
lawyers more than ever 
desire his elevation to 


the bench. 
F SON’S fondness 
for the stage has 
not diminished since 
his first experiences in 
Philadelphia when he 
was a mere lad. He 
plays his part in “ The 


R. KYRLE BEL- 





Kyrle Bellew 


EORGE C. HOLT is the candidate of the Re- 
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Strollers ” at the 7: ae 
Knickerbocker The- Francis Wiison 
atre, and catches the Photograph by McIntosh 
11.30 train for New 


Rochelle every night with great regularity. It is no 
privation for him to give up his summer to theatrical 
work, for he has the day to spend as he likes around 
his country place. The new songs he has introduced 
in the comedy add to the attractiveness of the piece; 
and the slight changes in the costumes are an improve- 
ment also. “ The Strollers ” will remain at the Knick- 
erbocker through the month of August, and will then 
be taken on a tour of the principal cities. It is Mr. 
Witson’s most successful recent production. 
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%* The Turkish Indemnity 


ways been regarded as the impossi- 
ble in chemistry, and to squeeze 
money out of the unspeakable Turk has 


: = extract blood out of a stone has al- 


been considered as the next to the impos- | 


sible in diplomacy. Secretary - of - State 
Hay has accomplished the impossible. 
Turkey has paid the claims of the Amer- 
ican government for the destruction of 
missionary property in Asia Minor—paid 
$95,000 after having given three very good 
reasons why she wouldn’t pay. First, she 
said, she hadn’t the money to pay; sec- 
ond, she had no inclination to do anything 
so foolish; and third, if she had the money 
and the inclination it would be a ridicu- 
lous thing for her to pay the American 
government, because it would encourage 
every other nation to demand money for 
claims which have been gathering interest 
during the forgotten years. Turkey was 
in a happy position. There is much vir- 
tue at times in having creditors who can- 
not afford to see their debtor in the hands 
of the sheriff. More than one reckless 
spendthrift has made this joyous discovery 
and traded on it, and it is a lesson which 
Abdul-Hamid long ago mastered. It has 
been his stock in trade for many a year; 
it is, in concrete form, the success of so- 
called Turkish “diplomacy.” A tottering, 
bankrupt, impotent nation, Turkey has 
maintained her position, outraged the 
world, and been a blot on civilization sim- 
ply because the jealousies of the great 
powers of Europe would not permit her 
house to be put in order. When one of 
the powers became too annoyingly insist- 
ent, when the pressure for money or re- 
forms became inconvenient, a rival was 





.cations, 





| appealed to for assistance, and as none 


of the European nations was willing 
to adopt a course of action which 
might precipitate the long-dreaded Euro- 
pean war and lead to the modern Arma- 
geddon, Turkey escaped from the conse- 
quences of her sins. The United States, 
however, does not fear European compli- 
and to Oriental excuses and 
evasions it replied firmly but politely 
“Pay,” and it kept up this little refrain 
of “Pay, pay, pay,” so persistently that 
out of sheer desperation the Sultan, a gen- 
tleman with a sensitive soul who dislikes 
being annoyed, opened his purse-strings to 
the extent of $95,000. It is a triumph for 
Secretary -of-State Hay and American 


diplomacy, and doubtless it will make the | 


diplomatists of the Old World marvel once 
more how it comes about that Américans 
have succeeded where they have failed. 
The answer is really not difficult to find. 
We conduct our diplomacy much as we 
do our business affairs: we are straight- 
forward, we go direct to the point, and we 
do not seek to take an unfair advantage 
of our opponent. In China we amazed all 
the world by the modesty of our demands, 
and when it was evident that China was 
asked to pay a great deal more than she 
could we agreed to cut our claim for in- 
demnity in half, provided the rest of the 
world would imitate our example, which, 
unfortunately, the rest of the world would 
not. In demanding payment of Turkey 
we made no extravagant or unjust de- 
mands; we simply asked what was legiti- 
mately our due. In diplomacy, as in other 
things, it pays to be honest. 
A. MAURICE LOW. 










































The Passing of Koster & Bial’s 


Koster & Bial’s Theatre has fallen a prey to the march of improvement, and is now being torn 
down to make way for a large department-store, which will occupy about half the block from Thirty- 
The theatre was opened about eight years ago. The last 


fourth to Thirty-fifth Street, on Broadway. 
performance was given Saturday night, July 20 
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Chicago, Ill, ondon, E. C. 


Invite correspondence. 








is our 
School 
Room 


Anywhere you 
can ge yet a technical 
education and in- 
crease your earning 
one paesy, You can 
1ile learning. 
Write for free cirenlar: ‘Ralarie d Positions for 
Learners. It shows how you can become a Civil, 
Electrical or , al Engineer or Architect. 
open a! 


tte anh if 


a “4 meant 









iaterwational Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1159 Scranton, Pa. 




























Sent Everywhere 
by mail or express. 
863 Broapway. 
NEW YORK. 






CHOCOLATES 


of . 































| DOMESTIC MANGLE Co., Box A, Racine, Wis. 





ALLEN S FOOT-EASE 


A Powder for the Feet. 


Shake into your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot Ease, a powder for 
the feet. It cures painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet and instantly 
takesthesting outof corns and bunions. 
It’s the greatest comfort dis- 
covery ofthe age - Allen's Foot= 
Ease makes tight-ntting or new shoes 
feeleasy, Itis a certain cure for in- 
rowing nails, sweating, callous and 
fot, tired, aching feet. \d e have over 
30, 000 testimonials. TR 1T TO- 
DAY. Sold byal Lemans and Shoe 
Stores, 25c, Do not accept animi- 
tation. Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. 


P ) # ” 
‘Sh,whatRest FREE contby mails Address. 
and Comfort!” ALLEN S, OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y. 





















Heated by gas or gas 

line—144 cents per ho 

ro hours’ work in 1 hanes 

Especially de > lg 1 for fam- 

at and hote Write for 
FREE illustra ited booklet, 

* Modern Methods in Ironing.” 
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ANOTHER STRIKE 


Signorina Thermometerosa.—“ Parblow! I’m getting about all of this 


limelight I want. Why don’t they lower that ‘cloud drop’?” 








WILLIAMS sour: 





— For. Shampooing _ 


At this season of travel and of out-door life, the hair 
should be frequently washed with a pure neutral soap, to 
remove the dust and cinders that collect, and to keep the 
scalp in a healthful condition. 


Shaving Soap. 
A small piece of the soap produces a great mass of thick, 
creamy lather, which carries off every particle of dust or dan- 
druff, and leaves the hair soft, fluffy and silky. 
Williams’ Soap allays irritation, is cleansing and healing, 
and delightfully cooling and refreshing. A shampoo with this 
soap is great luxury on a hot day. Try it! 


TRIAL Tablet (sufficient for a dozen shampoos) for De. stamp. 





Williams’ Shaving Soap is exquisite for all toilet purposes. 
Package of 6 tablets by mail for 40c. if your dealer does not supply you. 





LONDON DRESDEN 


PARIS 





For cleansing the hair and scalp, nothing equals Williams’ 





THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. ial 





Established (823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 


Baltimore Md. 











* 29 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





Don’t be prejudiced against bottled 
Cocktails until you have tried the 
Club brand. No better ingredients 
can be bought than those used in 
their mixing. ‘The older they grow 
the betier they are, and will keep 
perfect in any climate after being 
opened. You certainly appreciate 
an old bottle of Punch, Burgundy, 
Claret, Whiskey or Brandy, why 
should you not an old bottle of 
Cocktail? Have you considered it? 
Seven kinds. All grocers and drug- 
gists keep them. 


“6. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props, 





Hartford, Conn. London. 











$8 
ry “Lipton” High Ball 
THESE” 

Edward w. Townsend Finest Matured Old 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


$1.50 


Irish Whiskey 


Bottled by LIPTON, Ltd., 











(( 


- {COLLARS CUFFS SHIRTS 





G 


DUBLIN ann LONDON. 


Sole Agents U. S. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., 
29 Broadway, N. Y., Hartford, Conne 


EARL & WILSON'’S 








BEST IN THE WORLD. 


























No. 7 AMERICAN NOVEL SERIES 


The Manager 
of the B. & A. 


By 
VAUGHAN KESTER 


Mr. Kester’s novel gives a vivid and accurate picture of 
certain phases of American life which are of uncommon 
interest at this time. It is a romance of the railroad. 
The scene is laid in a little town in the 
lumber region of Michigan. $1.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 














NIAGARA FALLS 9 HOURS FROM NEW YORK VIA NEW YORK CENTRAL. 








